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THE PICKERING CLUB CLASSICS. 


The PICKERING CLUB is the outcome of « frequently expressed wish among Book 
Lovers to possess in a worthy form absolutely complete editions of certain classical works, 
which, by reason either of their bulk or their lack of delicacy, are ordinarily issued in 
emasculated editions—and also of reproductions of superb editions of the past which have 
become scarce and are practically inaccessible. 


The PICKERING CLUB Classics will contain only complete unabridged works, 
edited by the foremost critics of the day, and illustrated with superb plates in photo- 
gravure. 

The Membership of the PICKERING CLUB is to be strictly limited to 375 Members, 
and there will be only 375 numbered sets of the PICKERING CLUB Classics 
printed, the type being distributed immediately after completion of each work. Of the 
375 copies, 25 will be printed on the finest Dutch hand-made paper, with duplicate sets 
of the plates, forming an édition de luxe of very exceptional magnificence, and 350 Copies 
on the best machine-made paper, forming the Club Edition. 


The first publication of the PICKERING CLUB is a magnificent edition of the works 
of HENRY FIELDING in sixteen volumes, comprising the unabridged text of his Novels, 
Plays, Poems, and Miscellaneous Writings, profusely illustrated with superb plates in 
photogravure, with an Essay on the Life, Genius, and Achievement of Fielding by the late 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


For many years the demand for such an edition has been persistent. It took an 
American, viz., Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale, to remind Fielding’s admirers who clamoured for 
a monument that the real monument which Fielding’s memory most needed was a complete 
edition of his writings. 


The present edition is intended to meet this need. It aims at being a final and definitive 
edition, and comparison of its contents with the content of any other existing edition of 
Fielding’s works will, at least, ensure for it the claim of being by far the most complete 
edition yet published. 


The existing editions of Fielding contain little more than the novels, a part only of his 
work. Since the publication of the monumental edition of Sir Leslie Stephen, new material 
has been discovered, and this has been incorporated in the PICKERING CLUB Edition, 
which is thus the fullest ever issued. Here will be found, besides Fielding’s novels, his 
twenty-five plays, his poems, his legal writings, and his miscellaneous writings, that part of 
his work especially characteristic, which alone reveals to us the man and his surroundings, 
which really embraced almost every phase of London life of the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Full particulars as to price, contents, &c., of this magnificent edition will be found in 
the first number of “The PICKERING CLUB BOOKLETS,” which will be sent to any 
address on receipt of three stamps. 


The Secretary of the PICKERING CLUB will keep any appointment that intending 
Members make, and will send on approval to such intending Members the first set of 
the Series. All communications should be addressed to him at the Office of the Club, 
21, Bedford Street, W.C, 


A PROSPECTUS OF THE FIRST SET OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 


The PICKERING CLUB, care of WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Hotes, 
ive LAMB, COLERIDGE, AND MR. MAY. 
of 1. THE earliest of Charles Lamb’s extant 
| t letters—it is dated 27 May, 1796, and is 
ave addressed to Coleridge at Bristol—opens 
with an allusion that has puzzled the editors. 
his “Dear Coleridge,” writes Lamb, “make your- 
ri ] self perfectly easy about May. I paid his 
an bill when I sent your clothes......Give your- 
on, self no further concern about it. The money 
his would be superfluous to me if I had it.” 
; of Who was May? Canon Ainger’s note pose 
gs; the question, while his index confounds the 
nth May of Letter i. with Southey’s friend and 
correspondent John May, with whom, how- 
: ever, we know that Lamb did not become 
| in acquainted until, in the summer of 1797, the 
my two met under —w + roof at Burton, 
near Christ Church, Hampshire. Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt, in his pleasant off-hand 
Ing fashion, tells us that the bill Lamb refers to 
of was “a tailor’s account for 151.” “It will,” 
ub, he adds, “ be mentioned again.” Lamb does, 
indeed, revert to the transaction more than 
once, only, it need hardly be said, tomake light 
of it, and to repudiate the notion of repay- 
ment. The amount of Hazlitt 
apparently arrives at through the assump- 
C, tion (probably correct) that it is to this 


rather than to some subsequent transaction 
that Lamb refers in the letter to Coleridge 
dated 11 October, 1802, when he writes :— 
“ As to the fantastic debt of 152., I'll think 
you were dreaming, and not trouble myself 
seriously to attend to you.” Lastly, Mr. 
William Macdonald, the latest editor of the 
‘ Letters,’ merely observes here that ‘‘ Mr. May 
seems to have been a tailor.” Such is the 
modest total of editorial illumination vouch- 
safed to us on this obscure point. Let us 
collect the several references in the letters 
to May and his bill, and see if we cannot in 
this way obtain a clue to his identity. 

2. In Letter ii—undated, but probabl 
written on 31 May, 1796—Lamb writes: “ { 
have one more favour to beg of you, that you ae 
never mention Mr. May’s affair in any sort, sa 
much less think of repaying. Are we not 
flocci -nauci-what-d’ ye-call-em-ists?”* (For 
another instance of this curious word, which a 
is adapted from Shenstone, and _ signifies i: 
“men indifferent to money,” see Letter xx. 
p. 62, vol. i, ed. Ainger, 1888.) 

3. In the same letter later on Lamb writes : 
“TI conjure you, dream not that I will ever 
think of being repaid ; the very word is gall- 
ing to the ears.” 

4. Letter ix., 3 October, 1796: “Do not for 
ever offend me by talking of sending me cash. 
Sincerely, and on my soul, we do not want 
it” (tbid., p. 37). 

5. Letter xciii., 11 October, 1802: “As to 
the fantastic debt of 15l., I’ll think,” &. I 
have quoted this reference in full already 
(cbid., p. 188). 

far we seem to be as much as ever in 
the dark concerning May. But a passage 
in Letter xxviii. (24 June, 1797) furnishes 
a glimmer of light. Lamb writes: “I wasa 
very patient hearer and docile scholar in our 
winter evening meetings at Mr. May’s; was 
I not, Col. ? hat I have owed to thee, my 
heart can ne'er forget.” This passage, the 
closing sentence of which is taken from 
a sonnet by Bowles entitled ‘Oxford Re- 
visited ’ (line 14), reminds us at once of ‘‘ the 
little smoky room at the ‘Salutation and 
Cat,’ where we [to wit, Lamb and Coleridge] 
have sat together through the winter nights, 
beguiling the cares of life with Poesy” 
(Letter iti., p. 15)—of those old 
at our old ...... Salutation Inn, when 
life was fresh and topics exhaustless, and you 
first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the 
love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness” 
(‘ Works,’ 1818, ‘ Dedication to Coleridge’). 


{* “Flocci nauci nihili” is derived, of course, 
from the ‘ Eton Syntax.’) 
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Let us see, then, whether any connexion 
can be established between the May of 
Letters i., ii, and xxviii, and the New- 
gate Street tavern known as the ‘‘Salu- 
tation and Cat,” where, in the winter nights 
of 1794-5, the two old schoolmates Lamb and 
Coleridge were wont to foregather in the 
little smoke-stained bar-parlour. Here, it 
will be remembered, after his second and 
final disappearance from Cambridge, when 
his pockets were empty and his outlook of 
the gloomiest, Coleridge sojourned during 
parts of December and January, 1794-5, 
oblivious of Southey, Sarah Fricker, and 
“Freedom’s undivided dell”; till at length 
Southey, losing patience and hurrying up 
to town, ran down and apprehended the 
truant—not, indeed at the “Salutation and 
Cat,” but at another tavern hard by, the 
“ Angel,” in Butcher Hall Street. The ques 
tion here arises, Why had Coleridge shifted 
his quarters? And the answer I take to be 
this, that mine host of the ‘ Salutation,” 
having waited a week or two for the settle- 
ment of his account, at length grew crusty, 
and hinted that it was high time for the 
young gentleman in the parlour either to 
square up or to seek accommodation else- 
where. Whereupon Coleridge moved over 
to the “Angel,” leaving perforce his clothes 
in pawn behind him. In making this sug- 

estion I am not unmindful of the story told 
- Cottle (‘ Reminiscences,’ 1847, p. 405 note) 
to the effect that “when Coleridge dwelt at 
the ‘Cat and Salutation’ in Newgate Street, 
and talked of leaving it, his conversation 
had brought so many customers to the house 
that the landlord offered him free quarters if 
he would only stay and continue to talk.” 
But of such a proposition we hear nothing 
either from Coleridge himself (who, had it 
actually been made, would indubitably have 
confided it later on to one or other of his 
West-Country friends—to Poole, for instance, 
or Charles Lloyd, or Wordsworth) or from 
anybody else save only Joseph Cottle, whose 
unsupported authority in respect of Cole- 
ridges “doings and done-untos” may be 
safely disregarded. Who, then, was mine 
host of the “Salutation” in the years 1794- 
1795, and how was he named? [ have not 
been able to see a ‘London Directory’ for 
1795, but in a directory for 1808 I find Wi- 
liam May described as the landlord of the 
“Salutation Coffee - House,” 17, Newgate 
Street. Again, in the ‘Post Office London 
Directory’ for 1819, I find the following 
entry : “ W. May, King’s Head Tavern, New- 
gate Street”; and yet again, in the same 
authority for the year 1823, “Wm. May, 


Tavern-Keeper, 40, Newgate Street.” From 
all this the inference, I cannot but think, is 
highly probable that the May of Letter i. is 
none other than William May, landlord of 
the “Salutation and Cat”; and that, at some 
date subsequent to Coleridge’s departure for 
Bristol in Southey’s custody (January, 1795), 
Lamb, having provided himself with the 
wherewithal, called upon the said William 
May, discharged the reckoning against Cole- 
ridge’s name, thereby releasing his clothes 
from pawn, and, lastly, forwarded the clothes 
thus redeemed by waggon to Coleridge at 
Bristol. Finally, if we connect the letter of 
11 October, 1802, with the transaction referred 
to at the opening of Letter i., we may infer 
that the amount standing against Coleridge’s 
name, for board and lodging at the “ Saluta- 
tion” Inn during a period of (probably) four 
weeks in December, 1794, and Jenuaee. 1795, 
was fifteen pounds sterling of the king’s 
money. Tuomas HutcHtinson. 


THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 
(See ante, p. 23.) 

On 5 July, 1881, the General Committee 
met again, and the first business was the con- 
sideration of the report of the sub-committee 
given in full in the former article, it being 
decided to take each clause seriatim. It was 
proposed by Mr. Helder that Clause I. be 
approved, the words “with or without the 
addition of any trees or shrubs” being sub- 
stituted for “without the addition of any 
trees or shrubs.” The appointment of Mr. 
Pearson and the employment of Mr. Wills 
were confirmed, the estimate of the latter 
being considered satisfactory. The plans for 
laying out the ground were accepted, and Mr. 
Lee was asked to send to the Chancellor the 
petition for the faculty as prepared by him. 

Up to this point there had been no 
treasurer, this office being now conferred 
upon Mr. Helder, the rector’s churchwarden. 
Next a very important was made 
by Mr. G. F. Trollope, and seconded by Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, to the effect 
“that, the Committee being strongly of opinion 
that the general effect of the Abbey and the church- 
yard would be greatly improved by the removal of 
the present heavy railing separating the churchyard 
and the Abbey ground, the Dean and Chapter be 
invited to take the matter into consideration as 
early as possible.” 

The next meeting was held on 25 July, when 
it was reported that the Dean and Chapter 
had desired Mr. Pearson to submit his plans 
for their consideration, and Mr. Lee stated 
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that the petition for a faculty had been 
— in the Registry, that the Chancellor 
had issued his fiat for the citation to issue, 
and that the necessary notice had been 
affixed to the church door. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone proposed, and Mr. Trollope 
seconded, that 


“as soon as a faculty is granted the Committee 
authorize Mr. Pearson to place a hoarding round 
the churchyard, and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to the carrying out of such portion of the 
works as may be within the funds at the disposal of 
the Treasurer.” 


There appears to have been no further 
meeting of the Committee until 14 October, 
so that it may be well to take some note of 
the proceedings relative to the issue of the 
Sauher. The Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London (Dr. Tristram, Q.C.) held a court 
on Tuesday, 23 August, at the Dean and 
Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, when 
the application made by Canon Farrar and 
the churchwardens for the faculty came 
before him, and it is noteworthy that there 
was no opposition to the application. The 
rector was prevented from 
being present, therefore the duty of support- 
ing the prayer of the petition devolved upon 
Mr. Stewart Helder, who very ably per- 
formed it. It was clearly shown that the 
improvements wished for were much needed, 
and that only the want of funds had pre- 
vented steps being taken at an earlier date. 
It was found that some human remains 
would be disturbed, but they would be 
deposited in another part of the churchyard. 
Although efforts had been made to discover 
representatives of the persons whose remains 
were to be removed, none had been found, 
and information was supplied as to the means 
that were to be taken to keep a record of 
the inscriptions. Altogether it was thought 
that the improvements would be worthy of 


the “glorious old Abbey.” Mr. Pearson 
informed the Chancellor that it was proposed 
to place the tombstones with their face | 
downwards, “ancient inscriptions being best 
preserved in that way.” The Chancellor | 
said he had no hesitation in granting the | 
faculty. There was one feature which was | 
novel, and that was that “his authority was 
asked to allow the tombstones to be covered | 
over with soil.” He further said it was the 
first time he had been asked for such an | 
order ; but after the evidence given he had no | 
doubt that the inscriptions would be best 
reserved in that manner. He should there- 
ore allow the faculty to issue, but should | 
insert a provision that the earth should be 
removed if it became necessary to examine | 


the actual inscription on a particular tomb- 
stone, as a copy on the tablet might not be 
adduced in a court of law. 

On 14 October the General Committee met 
again under the presidency of Canon Farrar, 
the matter under discussion being the 
estimates submitted to them, when Sir 
Rutherford Alcock made a_ proposition, 
vs a seconder in Mr. Helder, to the effect 
tha 
“this Committee meet in this day fortni 
have before them the one 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, together with 
the terms of the . ~~ and of the reply 
received, and that Mr. Pearson be requested to 
inform the Committee the cost for hoarding, 
laying out the ground, putting down gravel paths, 
putting back the Abbey railings, and altering the 
present churchyard railings to the line set out on 
the plan.” 

On the 28th of the same month the Com- 
mittee accordingly met again to consider the 
matters alluded to at the previous meeting, 
with the “curtailed” estimates. The same 
x teed and seconder moved that the 
ollowing estimates be accepted, viz. :— 
Earthworks and hoarding not toexceed ... £912 
Removing Abbey railings, with work, &c.... 457 


Masons’ work 364 
“Eureka” pavement _... 478 
Turf-guards, painting railings, kc. ... 66 


£2,277 

Mr. Pearson was authorized to proceed 
with the work on the foregoing estimates as 
early as possible, and the Chairman desired 
to bring these resolutions to the notice of the 
absent members of the Committee (of whom 
there were a goodly number), inviting their 
subscriptions before making a further appeal 
to the public for the necessary funds. 

No further meeting is recorded until 
24 February, 1882, when it was proposed by 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and seconded by Mr. J. K. 
Aston (who had joined the Committee since 
its formation), that “a record of the names. 
and dates legible on the stones buried in the 
churchyard be preserved on vellum, and that 
a tablet recording the preservation of such 
record be erected in some part of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church.” It was further proposed 
that “the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 


England be applied to, as owners of property 


in the district, for a contribution towards 
the expenses.” Messrs. Coutts & Co. were 
also requested to place, as occasion might 
require, sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
1,000/. to the credit of the St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard Improvement Fund Account. 
The General Committee were called together 
on 22 April, when an approximate statement. 
of expenses incurred to date was submitted :. 
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Expenses... 
Cost of faculty - 700 
£3,051 12 0 


Propositions were made and seconded that 
the hoarding round the churchyard be 
removed with as little delay as possible, and 
that the churchwardens le requested to 
arrange with the police, or otherwise, for the 
suitable opening and closing of the church- 

ard. It was afterwards proposed that any 
ol which might remain should be 
applied to the commencement of new 
railings, to be approved of by the Com- 
mittee. 

The last meeting of the General Committee 
appears to have Goon held on 27 February, 
1883, when the hon. secretary was desi 
to convey the thanks of the Committee to 
Messrs. Lee and Bolton for their kindness in 
procuring the necessary faculties without 
expense (for their services) to the Committee ; 
and further resolutions were carried that the 
rector, treasurer, and secretary should be 
empowered to dispose of the surplus of the 
Churchyard Improvement Fund “in such a 
manner as may seem to them best in order 
‘to complete the work.” Finally, the cus- 
tomary votes of thanks to the chairman, 
treasurer, and secretary brought the meeting 
and the business of the Committee to a close, 
the object for which they had been called 
together being accomplished. 

he improvement has been much appre- 
ciated on every side; but in no carping spirit 
I think it may be safely added that, had 
public taste a quarter of a century ago been 
of as high a character as it has since become, 
what was done would have been of greater 
artistic excellence, and some flower - beds 
might have adorned the unbroken stretch of 
grass, restful though the latter may be to the 
frequently jaded eye of the Londoner. Some 
few seats, which were much needed, have of 
late years been placed in the enclosure, 
thereby increasing the usefulness of the 
place. Owing, most likely, to the nature of 
the ground, the pavement, in places, has 
—_ way, and shows many cracks and 
ssures. fore long a complete renovation 
will have to take place, or some of the dangers 
of a bygone day may repeat themselves. 
Some of the old trees were considered very 
fine, but, in order that the view of the occu- 
ay of the stands erected at the time of 
ing Edward’s Coronation might not be 
obstructed, they were very badly lopped and 
all but some years 
«oust pass before their old beauty will return, 


more ’s the pity. It does not seem quite 
clear who was guilty of the grievous folly of 
— this to be done. Such matters are 
always hard to trace to their source. 

At 9" §. vi. 342, I alluded to some interest- 
ing interments in this churchyard, and before 
leaving the subject it may be well to speak 
of a gruesome spectacle enacted here in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. On 
1 March, 1725, a Mr. Hayes was murdered at 
his residence in the Tyburn Road (which is 
the present Oxford Street) by two men, at 
the instigation, and with the assistance, 
of his wife. The body was afterwards dis- 
membered, the head being brought to West- 
minster by the murderers, and flung into the 
Thames from one of the adjacent ne 
close to the horse ferry ; but, as the tide h 
turned, it was not carried down the river, as 
anticipated, but seen by a night watchman 
at a neighbouring lime-wharf. He called 
assistance, and it was drawn ashore by a 
boat-hook. By a magistrate’s orders it was 
carefully washed and placed on a pole in this 
churchyard, hard by the west door of the 
church, so that it could be seen by the 
numerous passers-by, with a view to its 
identification. It was identified, and the 
crime brought home to its perpetrators. 
The two men were condemn to be 
hanged, and the woman to be burnt at 
the stake, as her crime was known as petit 
treason. One of the men died in Newgate 
before the date fixed for the execution, the 
other being hanged at Marylebone Fields, on 
the spot where the body had been found. 
The sentence on the woman was carried out 
at Tyburn on 9 May, 1726. In the vestry of 
St. Margaret’s Church is a small engraving 
showing the exposure of the head upon the 
pole. W. E. Harvanp-OXxtey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8.W. 


“Seuaw": “Manata.”—I bracket these 
because they are synonyms. About “squaw” 
I can say nothing fresh. Every one knows 
that we borrowed it from the Algonkin 
family of languages. It occurs in the eastern 
branch of that family as Delaware ochgueu, 
Massachusetts sgua, Narragansett squaws ; 
in the western branch as Arapaho /s/, Black- 
foot ake; in the northern as Cree ishkwew, 
Odjibwa tkkwe, Ottawa akwe ; in the southern 
as Thewuse equiwa. ‘* Mahala” differs from 
it only in being a newer word. It is given 
in Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,’ 
in the ‘Century,’ and in the supplement to 
Webster, and is often to be met with in 


magazines (¢.g., English Illustrated, vol. xxv. 
p. 30 ; Harper's, Feb., 1903, p. 383). Its history 
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is curious. Originally a corruption of the 
Spanish mujer (woman), adopted by the 
Cushnas and other Californian Indians, it 
was taken back by the whites, and is now 
universal along the Pacific coast. “Buck” 
and “mahala” are the technical terms for 
the Indian man and woman, while in the 
canning trade ‘‘mahala” denotes the female 
salmon. James Pratt, Jun. 


WEATHER ON 25 January.—I have taken 
the following bit of weather-lore from 
“Natures Secrets. Or, The Admirable and 
wonderfull History Of the generation of 
Meteors, &e. By the industry and observa- 
tions of Thomas Willsford, Gent. London, 
Printed for Nath. Brook at the Angel in 
Cornhill. 1658.” It may interest some curious 
in such matters (p. 145) :— 

“Some again observe the 25: day of January, 
celebrated for the conversion of St. Paul; if fair 
and mn, ponte 5 if cloudy or misty, much cattle 
will die ; if rain or snow fall that day, it presages a 
dearth ; and if windy, wars, as old Wives do dream; 
and since [ can find no better authority for these 
nor any days presages, as a thing indifferent, I wil 
leave them, and persist here no longer, but sub- 
scribe the Verses upon the same account. 

If Saint Paul’s day be fair and clear, 

It does betide a happy year: 

But if it chance to snow or rain 

Then will be dear all kind of grain: 

lf clouds or mists do dark the Skie, 
Great store of birds and beasts shall die : 
And if the winds do fly aloft, 

Then wars shall vex that Kingdome oft.” 


SMoTHERING Hypropnosic Patients. (See 
5% §. iv. 167, 358, 491; v. 237, 298.)—The 
following paragraph appeared in the Globe of 
10 February, 1807 :— 

‘** There is a vulgar prejudice that a person bitten 
by a mad dog, and pronounced irrecoverable, may, 
according to the laws of the land, be bled to death, 
or smothered. ‘To correct this prejudice, we quote 
the opinion of Sir Vicary Gibbs, on this point. 

*** 1 am clearly of opinion, that it is not lawful, by 
any means, wilfully to put to death a person who 

; n bitten by a mad dog; and those who 
wilfully commit such an act are guilty of murder, 
and liable to be tried and convicted accordingly. 

***It probably will be found, upon inquiry, that 
the bleeding was applied as a remedy to the dis- 
order, and not for the purpose of putting an end to 
the patient’s life.—V. Ginrs.’” 

As a matter of fact all early authorities do 
recommend copious bleeding for this disorder. 
Dr. R. Janes in his ‘Medicinal Dictionary,’ 
1745, narrates at some length the case of a 
farmer of Ménchenstein, in the canton of 

le, who was suffocated on 16 March, 1687, 


all known remedies having been tried in 
vain. The same doctor also quotes Boerhaave 


was customary for a magistrate to issue an 
order authorizing the suffocation of a hydro- 
phobic patient considered incurable. 

oun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[It is not unknown in these days, even, to speak 
of the ne of smothering between two 
mattresses one suffering from disease apparently 
incurable.) 


Cuaktes I.: Inrerestinc HistoricaL 
Lerrer.—In my possession is (or was) the 
original autograph letter of Sir James Hay 
to Alexander Hay, dated 21 Feb., 1641/2, and 
13 May, 1642, of which the following is a 


copy :— 
Feb [1641/2]. 

Allex’ I haue resaued your last and yo" warrant 
but whidder I shall get it done or not It is dout- 
full I haue writtan to him [Mr. Haylle?] by m* 
murray [Factor at Paris] desyreing him to speik 
the king at his returne to get it done I pray send 
me answeir of my last and i thair be any hoipis to 

t mony payd upon his maiesties letter to the 
forde commssioners it was sent to duncane keith 
to delyuer by him I wrot to you remember m 
weusthe [? Worcester) bissines I haue sent a peti- 
tionn I haue writtin to thomas burrad a servant of 
m* newgate to solicit the bissines I shal intreit you 
to repair to this man and Inquyre how the bissines 
gois m* doctor masson m'* of requoistis hath my 
petition I haue writtin to this man what is to be 
done to whom I refer you thair is lytel hoipis of 
agrement with the parlament his maiestie is taken 
up a garde for his owen persone I rest 
Your affectionet frend 

James Hay. 


Commend me to moysey and proq' [=procure) 
me word how our bissines gois_ I haue send a letter 
to m' Clayton ffriuehouud (?=from honie). 
[Postscript.] 
send this letter to m* murray factor at paris. 
Let m* haylle kno frome me that your hand for 
the resait of my monye out of the exchequer shall 
be a sufficient dischairge be digilant [=diligent] in 
the persuite of it for delay ar dangerous bysydes 
you kno of my grit nessesties. 
Your affectionet 
James Hay. 
York this 13 may [1642]. 
Indorsed] for Alex" Hay. 
(subsequently made) :] 
James Hayes ass' t: -assignment] 1642. 
The original, being wholly on one sheet of 
meant appears to have been written on the 
ormer, but not forwarded until the latter, 
date, when the addition was made. As re- 
ferring to Charles I. and the state of things 
existing at the commencement of the great 
Civil War, it is worthy of publication. Eng- 
lish historians inform us that the king, who 
was then at York acting in defiance of the 
Parliament, thought fit, 12 May, 1642, to raise 
a guard for the defence of his person, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse under the Prince 
of Wales and one regiment of the Trained 
Bands. W. 


(1668 to 1738) as asserting that in Holland it 
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MistLetoe Caurcu.—The only vegetable 
decoration visible on 11 January in the 
thirteenth-century cathedral of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, the ancient capital of the Catalauni 
(whose name may perhaps have some con- 
nexion with that of the Catalans of South- 
Eastern Spain, and whose bishop is still called 
“ Episcopus Cathalaunensis”), was a fine plant 
ef mistletoe, on a section of the branch which 
had fostered it. This was laid upon the two 
nails in the feet of the large white image of 
the crucifix attached to the east wall of the 
northern transept of that beautiful church. 
It is not without interest to note this offering 
of the emblem of the Druids at the feet of 
the Founder of the Church. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Tuomas StrRADLING.—So far as I am aware 
everything that has been printed about the 
man who bore this name is to be found in the 
accounts of William Dampier’s unsuccessful 
expedition to the South Seas in 1703. In the 


works of William Funnell and Woodes Rogers | Copy: 


| 


Stir Henry Cuauncy.—I am engaged 
upon a biography of Sir Henry Chauncy 
with especial reference to his labours as a 
county historian. His great work was first 
published in folio in the year 1700, and was 
reprinted in two volumes octavo in 1826. I 
have occupied my leisure for the past twelve 
months in collecting material for this pur- 
pose, and I am now desirous of ascertaining 
whether any letters or other documents in 
the handwriting of Sir Henry are in exist- 
ence in Hertfordshire or elsewhere. Anythin 
that may serve to illustrate his method o 
research would be valuable. I have had the 
good fortune to examine the original draft 
of the preface to his ‘ History of Hertford- 
shire, which differs extensively from the 
printed copy. It throws light upon the 
zeneral system he pursued in compiling his 
desssigtion of the county, and indicates that 
he must have had a very considerable corre- 
spondence with the owners of manors, the 
c ergy, and others, some of which, perchance, 
may have been preserved. A copiously anno- 
tated and corrected copy of his Bayer in 
the possession of the late Mr. Hale Wortham, 
is stated by Cussans (‘Hundred of Odsey,’ 
p. 88) to have been owned by a contemporary 
of Sir Henry’s, the Rev. Thomas Tipping of 
Ardeley. I should be glad to know who is 
the possessor of this historically valuable 
Another coetaneous copy owned by 


we are informed that he was first a mate and | Mr. Pulter Forester, which descended to his 
afterwards master of the ship Cinque Ports | son William, has been lost sight of since ete 
Galley ; that he was obliged to abandon this | but may still be in existence. I understan 


ship off the island of Gorgona; and that he 
was subsequently detained in prison for 
many years by the Spaniards in Peru, 
whence he escaped in a French ship. He 
won a little renown because it was after a 
quarrel with him that the well-known 
Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of Robin- 
son Crusoe, was set on shore on the unin- 
habited island of Juan Fernandez. 

From French MS. documents I have ascer- 
tained that he was taken to Europe on 
28 August, 1710, in the ship Notre Dame de 
l’Assomption, captain Alain Porée; that he 
was kept in prison, first at the castle of 
Saint-Malo, subsequently in that of Dinan, 
till 8 October, 1711, am Aan with seventeen 
other Englishmen, he escaped, being seen 
some time afterwards at Jersey. He is stated 
to have been twenty-nine years old at that 
time, and the son of a merchant in London 
who was then still living. Can any one tell 
me further incidents of his life and the date 
of his death ? . W. DanLcREN, 

Director of the Royal Library. 

Stockholm, 


that at a sale by Mr. Greenwood, which took 
place in 1790, certain of Sir Henry's books and 
other property were sold. There is a catalogue 
of this sale extant, and the loan of a copy 
would be greatly appreciated. Salmon seems 
to have obtained possession of a considerable 
portion of the Chauncy papers ; these after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Rev. Paul 
Wright, B.D., who in 1773 purposed pub- 
lishing a corrected edition of the ‘History’ 
(in 1770 hestyled himself “editor of Chauncy”), 
but I believe it never proceeded beyond the 
prospectus stage. It is suggested that Clut- 
terbuck acquired many of these papers, but 
direct evidence is wanting, and even so, I 
have no definite knowledge into whose hands 
they fell at his decease, and who now owns 
them. 

I am ay concerned to discover the 
circumstances relating to the painful episode 
alluded to in the fifth paragraph of the 

reface. The individual referred to was, I 

lieve, Sir Henry’s grandson, and the 
reasons for the estrangement, and consequent 
attempt of the misguided youth to wreck his 
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work, are difficult to comprehend. 
he lawsuits which Sir Henry was either 
engaged in or threatened with (referred to in 
the draft preface) are matters upon which 
we are almost entirely 
the details of any trials, if such there were, 
must be recorded. 

Other quation of interest arise, but this 
letter is already lengthy, and I think I have 
indicated the purport of my requirements. 
I shall be most grateful for any assistance, 
which will of course receive due acknow- 
ledgment. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Sr. Acres, Happincron.—I shall be glad 
to be allowed to repeat a query I asked at 
o” S. xi. 509. A leas named St. Agnes is 

iven in Black’s ‘General Atlas,’ 1857, plate 10; 

rtholomew’s ‘Atlas of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1895, plate 21 ; and on the Ordnance Survey 
of Scotland, sheet 33. It is in Haddington, 
2’ 33” N., 55’ 52” E. Can any one tell me 
whether it is a village containing a church of 
St. Agnes, from which it gets its name, or say 
where some account of the place may be 
found ? FG W. 


Picture sy W. P. Frira.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where the original—or a 
reproduction—of the picture by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., representing Swift throwing down the 
letter before Vanessa, can be found ? 

A. O’D. BarTHo.eyns. 

11, Spring Gardens, 8S.W. 


“Lost IN A CONVENT'S SOLITARY GLOOM.”— 
I shall be pleased to know the source of the 
following quotation, which is given in Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’:— 
Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom. 


Rev. Cuar.es Ropertson Manninc.—This 
pene, who was rector of Diss, Norfolk, 
rom 1857 till his death on 8 February, 
1899, had a fine collection of Norfolk 
antiquities. Can any one say what became of 
them at his decease? Especially, where is a 
fine bronze ewer, inscribed “ venez laver,” 
which is figured in the Norwich volume of 
the Royal Archeological Institute at XXxXvV, 
and in Archeological Journal, vol. xiii. p. 744 


T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


_ Werpens Appey.—I wish to obtain some 
information as to the history of Werdens 

bey, near Diisseldorf, especially during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Can any 
reader er inform me where I may find an 
e abbey ? 


account of t GEORGE SMITH. 


CARDIGAN AS A SuRNAME.—Can any one 
tell me at about what period om made 
its appearance as a surname, and whether 
there is a pedigree of the family published ? 
It is presumably derived from the town in 
South-West Wales, and is therefore a place- 
name. G. H. W. 


Rev. Osaptan Denman. — Can any one 
say what living (in the Midlands, and most 
likely in the neighbourhood of Retford) was 
held by the Rev. Obadiah Denman—probably 
about the commencement of the eighteent 
century ? Artuur Denman, F.S.A. 


Witpersrin.—Is there a portrait of Samuel 
Wilderspin, the promoter of infant schools ? 
Davip SALMon. 
Swansea. 


Inscription ON Statue or James IL.— 
The statue of King James II. has been most 
appropriately transferred to the park front 
of the Admiralty buildings ; but why, on the 
pedestal, is he said to be ‘* Jacobus Rex Dei 
gratie”? Can such a form have been at 
any time in use? or simply, has the mason’s 
mistake been allowed to continue? R.S 

{A mere specimen of the usual British blundering 
in foreign languages, we should imagine. ] 


are two of the 
Christian names of a youth lately deceased 
at Shipley. I have, of course, read in 
*N. & Q.’ of children in one family with the 
same Christian name, but my attention has 
never before been drawn to a person pos- 
sessing both a full name and a diminutive 
thereof. Can any reader give other instances, 
such as Charles Charlie, &c. ? 

Cnas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Forest Famity.—I should be glad of any 
information regarding the family, arms, &c., 
of Miles Forest, who was father of (1) Sir 
Anthony Forest, of Morborn, Hunts, knighted 
1604 ; (2) Elizabeth, married first Sir Arthur 
Denny, of Tralee Castle, and secondly, in 
1639, Sir Thomas Harris, of Corworthen, 
Devon ; (3) Isabella, married George Lynne, 
of Southwick Hall, Northants. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 


9, Queen Street, Londonderry. 


Frost AND ITs Forms.—Is anything known 
of the reason why the moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, when condensed on the window panes, 
assumes the appearance of fern fronds? I 
have never heard any explanation given of 
this fact, and have in vain searched through 
all the books of reference that I Poem. . 
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Suettey's Motner.—I am anxious to 
know the exact date of the death of Shelley’s 
mother. The peerages and lives of the poet 
are silent on this point. W. Roserts. 


Britisn Empassy Hovse Paris.—Can 
any of your readers help me to the names of 
ks, such as Lady Granville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
which would be of use in the compilation of 
a history of the present British Embassy in 
Paris and its occupants ? DIPLoMATIST. 


Rosert Morris.—I am making an effort 
to locate the early life and history of the 
Robert Morris family who came to America 
about 1734. Can you give me any light on 
this subject? or can you direct me to some 
genealogist who can look it up for me? 

R. H. Sears. 

428, Neil Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Fresh AND Meats.—In an 
authentic copy of a licence to eat meat on 
fish days (which were formerly 153 days in 
the year), dated 13 February, 1618, per- 
mission is given to eat flesh, whilst never- 
theless the eating of shamble meats is 
a In the English dictionaries to 

and I am unable to find any reference 
to the term “shamble meats.” I shall be 
grateful for early information, as I do not 
understand the between tlesh and 
shamble meats in reference to fish days. 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


James Witt1amM Dorwnrorp, son of James 
Dornford, of London, was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1798, 
aged fourteen. I should be glad to learn 
any particulars of his career. G.F. R. B. 


THe Mrimes or Heronpas.— Would some 
classical reader of ‘N. & Q , who knows the 
subject, kindly furnish the full evidence—I 
am sure it can be put intoa few lines—that 
there ever was a pre-Christian poet called 
Herondas or Herodas? If the evidence is 
absolutely clear, and not due to misreadings, 
cadit questio. But if it is not absolutely 
clear, [ should like to adduce some special 
reasons to show that Herodes Atticus is the 
author of the mimes found in Egypt. 

R. 


St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


Pepys’s ‘Diary’: A Rererence.—I find in 
Samuel ony ry ‘Diary’ the following entry 
under the date of 19 May, 1660 :— 

“‘ By waggon to Lansdune, where the 365children 
were born. We saw the hill where they say the 
house stood wherein the children were born. The 
basins wherein the male and female children were 
baptized do stand over a large table that hangs 


upon a wall, with the whole story of the thing in 
Dutch and Latin, beginning ‘ Margarita Herman 
Comitissa,’ Kc. The thing was done about 2 
years ago.” 

What are the incidents to which Pepys 
refers ? MIRANDA. 

[Full explanation is given in a long editorial note 
at 2" S. vii. 260.] 


Beglies. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND'S LETTERS. 
(9 S. xii. 366, 438 ; 10" S. i. 14.) 

Tue Begum of Bhopal who was seen by 
Mr. Georce ANGus in 1862, perched in a 
howdah on the top of an elephant at Delhi, 
was the celebrated Nawab Sikandar Begum, 
whose conspicuous loyalty during the con- 
vulsions of 1857 was rewarded by Govern- 
ment in various ways, amongst others by her 
appointment to a Grand Commandership of 
the Star of India on the institution of that 
Order. It was probably on the occasion of 
her investiture that she was seen by Mr, 
Ancus. 1 had the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance two or three years later, when 
she passed through Aden on her way to 
Mecca on pilgrimage. She was succeeded by 
her daughter, the Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, who emulated her mother in her 
devotion to the British Government, and 
was also rewarded by the Grand Com- 
mandership of the Star of India. This 
lady I knew intimately, as I had the 
honour of serving as Political Agent at her 
Court for nearly-two years in 1879-80. She 
died a few years ago, and was succeeded by 
her daughter, the Nawab Sultan Jehan 
Begum, who is the present ruler of Bhopal 
and with whom I was also well acquainted 
in her early womanhood. 

To persons unacquainted with India one 
Begum is probably the same as another 
Begum, but there really does seem a small 
spice of profanity to those behind the scenes 
in confusing these loyal and noble ladies 
with the ex-dancing girl who for a time 
shared the destiny of the scoundrelly Walter 
Reinhard. Even from a social point of view, 
the position of a jagirdar like the Begum of 
Sirdhana is as different from that of a ruling 
chief of India as the position of Lady A, the 
wife of a long-descended marquis, is from 
that of Lady B, the wife of a provincial 


mayor. 
That the Begum Sumroo, after she became 
a Catholic, nlnenel to atone for the sins 
of an orageuse youth, cannot be disputed, and 
her charitable benefactions, if not always 
well considered, were very numerous; but 
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this hardly affects the point at issue. A very 
readable account of Walter Reinhard and his 
wife is given in that excellent book ‘ A Parti- 
cular Account of the Military Adventurers of 
Hindostan,’ by Mr. Herbert Compton (Fisher 
Unwin, 1893), Appendix, bp. 400-410, to which 
is added a portrait of the Begum. It may be 
added that by a slip of the pen the Governor- 
General, whose letter to the Begum is quoted 
by Mr. Hess, is called “Sir William Ben- 
tinck.” His name was Lord William Caven- 
dish Bentinck. Reinhard’s origin was uncer- 
tain, but he was generally supposed to have 
been a Swiss. 

As regards Madame du Deffand’s letters to 
Horace Walpole, it may be as well to quote 
the passage from Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s letter 
in the Atheneum of 13 July, 1901—previously 
referred to by the Editor—which specifically 
relates to them :— 

* After Dyce Sombre’s death in 1851 the letters 


and she died in the odour of sanctity. But 
in estimating her character and career we 
are bound to take into consideration what 
she had been ; and I for one cannot agree 
that it is a “trifling mistake” to invest the 
wicked adventuress Somroo with the style 
and title of a great feudatory princess who, 
by reason of the staunch loyalty of her house 
to the British Government, is entitled to the 
hearty esteem of every Briton. 
Cuutrer Munzit. 


Mr. Hessspeaksof “ Zeibool-Nissa,” instead 
of Zeb-ul-Nissa, the correct name of the lady 
in question. The latter words mean orna- 
ment of the female sex, just as Aurungzeb 
means ornament of the throne; whereas 
**Zeib” has no meaning, and no such word 
or verbal factor exists in the Arabic or 
languages. Patrick MAXWELL. 

th. 


ExcomMunicaTion oF Louis XIV. (9% §. 


passed with the rest of the Du Deffand papers 
into the possession of his widow, who afterwards 
married the Hon. George Cecil Forester (sub- | 
sequently third Lord Forester). By y Forester, 
who was a daughter of the second Viscount St. Vin- 
cent, they were bequeathed to her nephew, Mr. | 
W. R. Parker-Jervis, of Meaford, near Stone, in | 
Staffordshire, in whose possession they now are.” 
W. F. Prrpeavx. 


Presuming that ‘‘Sir William Bentinck ” | 
is a mistake for Lord William Bentinck, one 
can only conclude that that benevolent noble- | 
man—himself one of India’s greatest bene- | 
factors, inasmuch as he suppressed the Thugs 
and put an end to the cruel rite of suttee— 
would never have written to the Begum 
Somroo the complimentary letter quo at 
the last reference unless he had been ignorant 
of the woman’s history in its entirety. His 
lordship cannot have known that this| 
estimable lady had been the wife and, until 
his death in 1778, the close associate of the 
execrable German ruffian Reinhard, alias 
Somers, a/ias Sombre, the monster who super- 
intended, and with his own hands assisted 
in perpetrating, the appalling massacre at 
Patna, when some 200 unarmed European 
prisoners were barbarously done to death in 
cold blood. Nor can the Governor-General 
have been aware of the fact that his esteemed 
lady friend had herself on one occasion, as a 
punishment for an offence far short of murder, 
caused two of her slave girls to be flogged 
and then buried alive immediately in front 
of her tent. The fact that the Begum was a 
woman of no ordinary parts only aggravates 
her misdeeds, and renders them the more 
indefensible. By all means let this unhappy 
female have full credit for the good works of 
her later life. Her charities were immense, 


recevoir et l'excommunia. Louis XI 


xii. 468, 508).—I, too, have been unable to 
find any mention of Louis XIV. having been 
excommunicated, but extract the followin 
from M.-N. Bouillet’s ‘Dict. Universe 
d'Histoire et de Géographie’ :— 

** Lavardin coe de Beaumanoir, marquis 
de), 1643-1701, lieutenant général au_gouvernement 
de Bretagne, fut envoyé par Louis XIV. en ambas- 
sade & Rome (1687) au moment ou le roi avait avec le 
pape Innocent XI. de vifs démélés au sujet des 
ranchises et des articles gallicans de 1682. Il entra 
dans Rome avec une troupe armée, malgré les 
défenses du Saint-Pére. Celui-ci refusa de le 
V. se préparait 
& venger son ambassadeur quand Innocent mourut.” 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


See Louis Pierre Anquetil’s ‘Histoire de 
France’ (published by Furne & Cie., Paris, 
1852), vol iv. pp. 224-6. GRENOVICENSIS. 


Eprraru (9 §. xii. 504).—In ‘Curious 
Epitaphs’ (1899), collected and edited with 
notes by William Andrews, this epitaph 
duly appears. John Scott is there said to 
have been “a Liverpool brewer.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

‘Epitaphs, Quaint, Curious, and Elegant,’ 
ublished by Tegg, locates this epitaph at 
Jpton-on-Severn, and adds that “ poor John 

Scott” was a Liverpool brewer. 
Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Heser’s ‘ Pacestine’ §. xii. 246, 514). 
—There is something more than a resem- 
blance of words in the parallel that I pointed 
out. There is a resemblance of ideas. There 
is not the same resemblance between the 
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English try and the verse in the Bible. 
The word fabric is in the lines of Milton, 
Cowper, and Heber ; and the chief idea in 
them of the fabric being raised or constructed 
marvellously is not in the verse of Kings to 
which reference has been made. For in that 
verse it is only said that the materials were 
prepared before they were used, so that the 
sound of tools was not heard whilst the 
Temple was built. I admit, however, that 
Cowper, and perhaps Heber, may have had 
the verse in mind. Milton appears to be 
indebted to the line in the ‘Iliad’ which 
describes Thetis rising like a mist from the 
sea. E. YARDLEY. 


Sapier’s WeLts PLAY ALLUDED TO BY 
Worpsworts §. i. 7).—I have consulted 
the following authorities, but have not been 
able to find any reference to the play said to 
have been founded on the story of John 
Hatfield and Mary of Buttermere :— 

1. ‘Dramatic Biog.’ 

2. Bernard’s ‘ Retrospections of the Stage.’ 

3. Gilliland’s ‘ Dramatic Synopsis.’ 

4. Lowe's ‘ Biographical Account of Dra- 

matic Literature.’ 

5. J. T. Dibdin's ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

6. John Britton’s ‘ Autobiography.’ 

7. Decastro’s ‘ Memoires.’ 

8. Dickens’s ‘ Life of Grimaldi.’ 

9. ‘ The London Stage,’ G. Balme (1826). 
10. * The London Theatre,’ T. Dibdin (1815). 
11. Cumberland’s ‘ Minor Theatre.’ 

12. Dicks’s Catalogue. 

13. Sadler’s Wells playbills, in the British 
Museum. 

14. Doran’s ‘ Annals of the Stage.’ 

I shall be glad if one of your readers can 
supply me with further references. 

H. W. B. 

CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts S. xii. 269, 
394, 510).—Muiss Leca-Weekes should also 
consult a second and later list of these printed 
accounts. It was compiled by a lady called 
Elsbeth Philipps, and published in the 
English Historical Review, xv. 335-41 (1900). 

W. P. Courtney. 


or Ancient Lonpon (9 §. 
xii. 429).—Under the heading ‘ Jewin Street, 
oe Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Present,’ 
vol. ii. p. 308, gives a quotation from St 
book iit. p. 88 :— 

“ Being a place, as is expressed in a record, with- 
‘ne suburbs of London called 

restowe, a ing- 
“The plot of ground appropriated as the 
Jews burial-ground is now,” says Stow (1603), 
turned into fair garden plots and summer 


houses for pleasure.” I cannot find any 
trace in any work of the “ Lazar House.” 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


“ Jeer” (9° S. xi. 487; xii. 357)—When we 
say schrauben in the sense of “ to jeer at” we 
always mean “ einen schrauben,” whether this 
object is expressed or understood. The 
phrase has nothing to do with the face of the 
mocker, but the writhings of his victim whose 
thumb he has clamped in the vice. It is a 

ame they like much in this country at the 
er-table, not pleasant when one poor fellow 
is made the laughing-stock of the pease 
but amusing when the attacked party is able 
to hit back ; the “corona” then spending a 
nice time in witnessing this mutual “screw- 
process. KRUEGER. 
rlin. 


“Litrte Mary” §. xii. 504).—I gather 
from the notice of the Westminster play in 
the Atheneum of 19 December, 1903, that 
the epilogue to the ‘Trinummus,’ which was 
“extremely happy,” introduced “Parva 
Maria,” “ Dumpophobista,” &c. 

Georce Brack. 


“Wetsn (9° S. xii. 469).—In 
addition to the note by the Rev. A. SmyTHE 
PALMER at 7 S. x. 9, I would refer your 
correspondent to the reverend gentleman’s 
* Folk-Etymology’ (1882) for a long article, 
and illustrations of the use of the term. 
Annandale in his ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ gives 
the following :— 

“* Welsh Rabbit is a genuine slang term, belong- 
ing to a large group which describe in the same 
humorous way the special dish or product or pecu- 
liarity of a particular district. For example, an 
Exsex lion is acalf; a Field-lane duck is a bake 
sheep's head ; Glasgow magistrates or Norfolk capons 
are red herrings; Jrish apricots or Munster plums 
are potatoes; Graresend sireetmeats are shrimps.’— 
Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Was it not Samuel Johnson who transposed 
“ Welch-rare-bit ” into “ Welsh rabbit”? 
GEORGE. 


We call a sort of hash “falscher Hase.” 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 
(Mr. Hotpen MacMicuaet refers also to the 
euphemistic names of dishes from localities.) 


Sr. Brivcet’s Bower (10 §. i. 27).—Is it 
not probable that Spenser alludes to Brent, 
and not to Kent? and that the “Br” in his 
MS. was mistaken for “K”? The parish 
church of Breane, in the hundred of Bren 
Somerset, is dedicated to St. Bridget, an 
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was restored in 1884, the chancel being 
rebuilt. The “bowre” alluded to might be 
the hill, or down, or elevated peninsula, 
which extends a mile into the sea, and is 
strikingly conspicuous from various parts of 
the surrounding country. It is called Brean 
Down, is the most western extremity of the 
Mendip Hills, and the only ground in the 
parish of Brean which is appreciably raised 
above the level of the sea. On the highest 
point of the hill, 321 ft. above the sea, are 
some loose stones, usually regarded as the 
remains of a beacon or fire-signalling station. 
Brean Down is, in fact, the longest and by 
far the most picturesque and interesting of 
the three promontories that break the coast- 
line of the Mendip (see Francis A. Knight's 
most interesting work, ‘The Seaboard of 
Mendip,’ 1902, pp. 297-9). “Bridget’s Bowre” 
is not, however, marked on a map printed in 
the seventeenth year of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign (1575) ; but the expression is, no doubt, 
merely poetic licence, although the associa- 
tion with the spot, and that a picturesque 
oa, of a church dedicated to St. 

ridget would afford some ground for 
supposing that Brean Down was intended. 
Indications of a beacon light, too, are very 
suggestive of the possibility that “Kent” is 
a press error for “ Brent.” 

J. Hotpen MacMicHakt. 


CARDINALS AND Crimson Ropes (9" S. xii. 
486).—Misses Tuker and Malleson, ‘ Hand- 
book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,’ 
Part IV. p. 447, say :— 

“Tt was enacted in a constitution of Boni- 
face VILI. in 1297 that cardinals should wear the 
royal purple...... The red robes have been worn 
since 1464; the purple is now only worn in Lent 
and Advent, when cardinals can be distinguished 
from bishops by the red skull-cap, stocking, and 
berretta which they retain.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘Sacred Archzeo- 
logy,’ under the heading ‘ Cardinal,’ says :— 

“In 1299 Pope Boniface gave the cardinals a 
purple dress in imitation of the Roman Consuls.” 


ANDREW OLIVER. 


Earuiest Praysitt (10 §. i. 28).—The 
earliest announcement of the nature of a play- 
bill of which I have any record is in my own 
collection, and is fully described in ‘ Rariora’ 
(iii. 53). It relates to a public contest 
announced to take place at the Red Bull 
(Theatre), at the upper end of St. John’s 
Street, on ‘“* Whitson Munday,” 30 May, 1664. 
This theatre was spoken of by Prynne in 
1633 as one that had been “lately re-edified 
and enlarged.” The next in order of date 


was printed about the year 1688, and gives 
notice of the formation of a company of what 
we should now call acrobats, including the 
celebrated Jacob Hall, but no particulars are 
supplied about the theatre or other public 
place at which the performances were to be 
given. The text of each of these pieces is 
surmounted by a large woodcut of the royal 
arms, but there is nothing else to distinguish 
either from an ordinary handbill. A more 
important sheet, distinctly entitled to the 
designation of a playbill, has also received 
notice (ut supra, p. 120). Although a century 
later than the date mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, it might possibly serve as a model. 
It isan announcement in folio form of an 
entertainment (entitled ‘The English Diver- 
sion’) which very closely corresponds to that 
offered at a music-hall of the present day. It 
is headed by the royal arms with the legend 
“Semper Eadem,” and concludes with the 
words “ Vivat Regina,” so that its date must 
be between 1702 and 1714. If I can be of any 
assistance to Mr. SIEVEKING in this matter, 
I shall be very happy to correspond with 
him. J. Ettor HopcKin. 


OwL-Licut” (9 §S. xi. 349, 411, 452; xii. 
511).—Anent the origin of the French 
expression “entre chien et loup,” may I say 
that, although some authorities give the 
two explanations mentioned, only the first 
is assigned by earlier works, such as, for 
instance, the Abbé Tuet’s ‘ Matinées 
Senonoises’ (1789), P.-J. Le Roux’s ‘Dict. 
Comique,’ &c. (1752), and the ‘Dict. de 
Trévoux’ (1771)? All these agree in only 
giving the first explanation, and the follow- 
ing lines seem to corroborate the idea, viz. :— 
Lorsqu’il n'est jour ni nuit, quan 1 le vaillant berger 
Si c’est un chien ou loup, ne peut au vray juger. 

J.-A. de Baif (1532-89), Liv. I. de ‘ La Feonsine.’ 
G. Bautru (1588-1665), alluding to this pro- 
verbial phrase, used to say, “J’ai rencontré 
une femme entre chienne et louve.” Although 
M. Quitard, in his ‘Dict. Etymologique, &c., 
des Proverbes, throws doubt on the first 
explanation, to my mind—I may be wrong— 
it is the correct one. Epwarp LatuaM, 


CastLe Sociery or Musick (9" §. xii. 486). 
—This was a society for the cultivation 
of harmony, of considerable repute in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was 
so designated because its “concerts of music, 
vocal and instrumental,” were for some time 
held at the “Castle” Tavern in Paternoster 
Row. In 1768, however, the pees 
were conducted at the Haberdashers’ Hall, 
and then business meetings were held at the 
“Half Moon” Tavern in Cheapside (see 
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Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy Tokens,’ 1855, No. 882). The 
“ Castle” was burnt down in the Great Fire, 
and what became a usual feature in the more 
popular resorts of this kind—-a Long Room— 
was added. Here many of the most eminent 
musicians and vocalists of the day performed. 
The following is from the Daily Advertiser of 
22 February, 1742 :— 

“For the Benefit of Mr. Brown, at the Castle 
Tavern in Paternoster Row, this Day, being the 
22d instant, will be perform’d a Concert of Vocal 
and Instrumental Musick, Particularly an Organ- 
Concerto by an Eminent Master, a Concerto on the 
Bassoon by Mr. Miller, a Solo on the German Flute 
by Mr. Balicourt, and a Solo and several Concertos 
on the Violin by Mr. Brown. The vocal parts by 
Mr. Beard and Mr. Lowe. Note, Tickets to be 
had at Mr. Brown's, in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square: at the Swan Tavern, in Exchange-Alley, 
Cornhill; and at the place of Performance.”—See 
also thid., 5 March, 1742. 

In 1770 the “ Castle” had become the Oxford 
Bible Warehouse, where the productions of 
the Oxford University Press were deposited. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


Sr. Drats (9 §S. xii. 49, 514).—In the 
seventeenth-century overseers’ accounts of 
Monmouth frequent mention occurs of the 
hamlet called St. Dials’, just south-west of 
this town. Twice the name is_ spelt 
“St. Dynalls.” If this » (which is clearly 
written) is not meant for a w (and I do not 
think it is), I consider this strong evidence 
that the place was originally St. Deinioel’ 
Several parishes in Wales bear the latter 
designation, under its Welsh form Llan- 
ddeinioel, and “ Dynall” would represent the 

ronunciation to English eyes. But Teilo in 
Monmouthshire dialect is “Tillio,” as in 
Llantilio Grosenny. 

Joun Hopson MatrueEws. 

Monmouth. 


Joun Hatt, Brsnor or Brtsrot (10" S. i. 9). 
—I think he must have died in 1710 a 
bachelor, as I cannot find any mention of a 
wife in the Rev. Douglas Macleane’s admirable 
and exhaustive history of Pembroke, Oxon 
(1897), of which Colle e the bishop was 
Master from 1664 until his death. His heir 
was his nephew John Spilsbury, a Dissenting 
minister at Kidderminster. His portrait— 
half-length, full-face, clean shaven, in wig 
and episcopal robes— may be seen in the 
College Hall. A. R. Baytey. 


Asu: PLace-NAMeE (9 §. xii. 106, 211, 291, 
373).—May I ask Pror. Skeat to reconsider 
his decision as to the absurdity of the deriva- 
tion of Asham from esc, an ash? He says 
trees do not live in homes. Just so, but 


homes may live in the midst of trees. Why 
should a homestead surrounded by ashes not 
be named .#sc-ham? You have also Beecham 
and Oakham, and we have Buchheim and 
Buchenheim, Eichheim, Berkheim, Elsheim 
and Elsenheim, and Tannheim. An Eschheim 
or Eschenheim, it is true, I have not been 
able to trace in our gazetteers. 
G. KRrvuecer. 
Berlin. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA : ITs Deputy Mayor (9 8, 
xii. 506).—I find in my collection of cuttings 
illustrative of the county of Essex one or two 
referring to the quaint custom brought to 
the notice of readers of ‘N. & Q’ by 
Mr. Coteman. From a descriptive account 
of the ceremony which appeared in the 
Southend-on-Sea Observer of 4 Dec., 1902, I 
gather that the oath administered to those 
elected to the freedom of Brightlingsea is as 
follows: ‘‘ I swear to be profitable as I ought 
to his Majesty the King, his heirs and 
successors, and the State of the liberty of the 
town of Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ENG ACCENTUATION (9 S. xi. 408, 515 ; 
xii. 94, 158, 316, 475).—Perhaps a slip of the 
pen or printer's error, but, certainly, Antio- 
quia is wrongly accented by Mr. Pratt. I 
lived some years in the next State to 
Antioquia (Republic of Colombia), and can 
assure him no one ever heard the accent 
placed anywhere but on the o, and no 
Colombian would know what was meant by 
Antioquia. 


CroMWELL BURIED IN Rep Lion Square 
(9% §. xii. 486).—Enough, and more than 
enough, has appeared in the columns of 
*‘N. & Q.’ on the subject of the place of 
burial of Oliver Cromwell. Westminster 
Abbey, Naseby, Narborough, Newburgh 
Tyburn, Huntingdon, an 
Red Lion Square, all claim to be his place 
of burial. See 1* S. v.; 2™ S. viii, xii. ; 
iii, iv. ; 5 S. ii, for many articles on 
the resting-place of this extraordinary man. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw may, of course, have been re- 
exhumed and reinterred in Red Lion Square, 
but in ‘Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, a 
Collection of the most Materiall Occurrences 
and Transactions in Publick Affairs,’ vol. i. 
fol. 257, we are expressly told that “their 
bodies were buried in a grave made under the 


gallows. The coffin that Oliver 
Cromwe 


was in was a very rich thing, very 
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full of guilded hinges and nayles.” And 
Anthony Wood in his ‘ Athen Oxonienses,’ 
1817, vol. iii. col. 301, says :— 

“After the Restoration of King Charles II. 

Ireton’s body with that of Oliver Cromwell was 
taken up [i.¢., from their tombs in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey |, on Saturday, 
26 Jan., 1660, and on Monday night following were 
drawn in two several carts from Westminster to 
the Red Lyon in Holbourn, where they continued 
that evening. The next morning the carcass of 
Joh. of the high court of 
justice (which h been with great solemnity buried 
in St. Peter's Church at Westminster, 22 Nov., 
1659), was carried in a cart to Holbourn also; and 
the next day following that (which was the 
30th January, on which day King Charles I. was 
beheaded in 1648) they were drawn to Tyburn on 
three several sledges, followed by the universal 
outcry of the people. Afterwards they being pulled 
out from their coffins, were hanged at the several 
angles of that triple tree, where they hung till the 
sun was set. After which they were taken down, 
their heads cut off (to be set on Westminster Hall) 
and their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole 
[italics are mine] under the gallows, where they 
now remain. 
The deep hole is suggestive of an improbability 
that the remains were disinterred by relatives 
or partisans, for some time, at all events, 
afterwards. J. Hotpen 


Dr. Furnivatt will find two or three 
columns devoted to this subject in ‘Old and 
New London,’ iv. 546-8. I would also refer 
him to an interesting article which appeared 
in Chambers’s Journal of 23 February, 1856, 
bearing the title ‘A Historical Mystery.’ It 
is devoted to a consideration of the claims of 
the various places where Cromwell's body is 
said to have been buried. Naseby Field, 
Red Lion Square, Westminster Abbey, Hunt- 
ingdon, and the river Thames, all pass under 
review, but the writer opines: ‘ Where he 
was really buried is a question that has never 
yet [sic], and probably never will be satis- 
horny answered.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Capsicum (9 §. xii. 449).—I should have 
thought the Capsicum annuum came into 
ee from the East vid the Levant, some 
time before the Spaniards discovered it also 
growing in the West Indies. But surely 
“chillies” and the powder produced by 
crushing the dried pods were known to Rome 
in the time of the Cesars. The Hindoos 
knew it as gas murridge, the Javanese as 
lombok, and the Malays as chabaz. 

THorNE GEORGE. 


_ Wurre Kennetr’s Farner (9 
ix. 365, 455; x. 13).—Hasted’s ‘History of 
Kent,’ folio edition, vol. iii. p. 404, states 
that Basil Kennett was A.M. of the University 


of Dublin. Inquiring of the Registrar, I am 
assured that Basil Kennett’s name cannot be 
traced in any of the lists. 

The name Basil is probably derived from 
the lord of the manor of Folkestone, Basil 
Dixwell, 1622, created a baronet 1627, died 
1641. A Richard Kennett was mayor of 
Folkestone the year that Basil Dixwell 
succeeded to the lordship, namely, 1622, and 
again in 1627. May he not have been Bishop 
White Kennett’s grandfather ? 

R. J. Fyxmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Fiayrnc ALtve (9 §. xii. 429, 489; 10% 
S. i. 15).—There is an interesting story about 
the skin of a robber in ‘‘ My Sayings and 
Doings, with Reminiscences of my Life. An 
Antothearephe of the Rev. William Quekett, 
M.A., Rector of Warrington ” (Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1888), p. 117. Mr. Quekett was one day 
(presumably before 1854, when he was ap- 

inted rector of Warrington) with his 

rother, Prof. Quekett, at the College of 
Surgeons. Whilst they were together the 
latter received a letter which contained an 
enclosure ** which looked like part of the 
bottom of an old shoe, of the thickness of 
half-a-crown, of a dark colour, elastic, and 
with the markings of wood upon it.” The 
letter was from a churchwarden of the parish 
of East Thurrock, in Essex, who wanted the 
professor to tell him, if possible, what the 
substance was, without having any par- 
ticulars of its history. Having washed it 
and cut a thin slice, he discovered under the 
microscope that it had all the structure of 
human skin, and on more minute examination 
that it was the “skin of a light-haired man, 
having the hair of a sandy colour.” He wrote 
to the churchwarden, telling him of the result 
of his examinations. The latter replied that 
he (the professor) had “proved the truth 
of a great tradition which had existed for 
years in East Thurrock.” 

* On the west door of the church there had been 
for ages an iron plate of a foot square, under 
which they said was the skin of a man who had 
come up the river and robbed the church. The 
people had flayed him alive, and bolted his skin 
under an iron plate on the church door as a terror 
to all other marauders. At the restoration of the 
church, which was then going on, this door had 
been removed, and hence he had been able to send 
the specimen.” 

It appears to have been assumed that the 
marauder who had been skinned was a 
Dane. Mr. W. Quekett had a bit of the skin 
fixed as a specimen for the microscope, and 
wrote on the slide, ‘‘This is the skin of a 
Dane who, with many others, came up the 
river Thames and pillaged churches. Caught 
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in the act at East Thurrock, Essex, and flayed 


ive. 

The fate of the specimen is interesting. 
Mr. Quekett lost it, and knew nothing for 
many years of what had become of it. In 
or about 1884, apparently, he was reading 
aloud to some gentlemen in the hall of the 
“ Palace Hotel,” Buxton, an account of a meet- 
ing of the British Association at Penzance. In 
this account he came across the fact that 
at the meeting a microscopic object, among 


others of special interest, had been exhibited | 


by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, viz., 
a ‘*Dane’s skin,” and that the specimen at 
Penzance had on it, word for word, what he 
had written on his lost treasure. 

He exclaimed, “Why, this is my Dane's 
skin! I lost it twenty years ago.” After 
telling those present how he had obtained 
the specimen, he said aloud, “I wonder who 
that man is.” Immediately afterwards the 
porter, who had heard the conversation, said, 
“‘ Please, Mr. Quekett, I can tell you who 
that gentleman is. I was his footman and 
valet for four years ; it is Mr. ——, who lives 
at —— Castle, near Penzance.” Mr. Quekett 
wrote at once to the gentleman, whose name 
he does not give, claiming the specimen, and 
asking him ~~ he had come into possession 
of it. The gentleman replied that the de- 
scription of the specimen and the account of 
the inscription were perfectly correct ; that 
it had been given to him by a lady in 
London ; that he greatly valued it ; and that 
should Mr. Quekett ever be in his part of 
the country and should wish to see it, he 
would have great pleasure in showing it to 
him. Beati possidentes. 

Mr. Quekett died at the rectory, War- 
rington, on Good Friday, 1888. The preface 
of his autobiography is dated 12 January 
of the same year. Rosert Prerrornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Vicissirupes or Laneuace (9 x. 446; 
xi. 314, 356).—The following notes from the 
Far East may be added as corroborating 
Me. H. Lawrence Forp’s reply at the second 
reference. 

A striking instance of the languages of the 
conquered people becoming the study of 
their conquerors is furnished by Chinese. 
As often as China had been conquered by her 
neighbours, so many times has she supplanted 
or decomposed their languages ; thus, since 
the establishment of the present Manchurian 


Government (1636), the Manchurians have | 


been so assiduous in receiving the culture of 
the Celestials that at present their own 
language is becoming almost extirpated. 


A few years after Kublai Khan's unparal- 
leled failure in his attempts upon the 
Japanese in 1281, the latter first a as 
buccaneers on the Chinese coast. From that 
time down to the seventeenth century the 
Japanese played largely in the Eastern 
world the part of the Normans. Their 
depredations formed a constant source of 
consternation among the Chinese, Coreans, 
Indo-Chinese, and the peoples of Indonesia, 
several principalities having been subdued 
by them. Still, at present but a few words, 
if any, and these limited to nouns only, 
linger in those nations’ languages as the 
fossil fragments that mark faintly the former 
| power once possessed by the ever-invading 
Teeneen whereas the Japanese descendants 

in Indo-China and the Philippines have 
entirely lost their own language. 

— the Chinese are being extensively 
taught by the Japanese in the various lessons 
|of modern civilization, in acquiring which 
| the latter were sagacious enough to precede 
| their old masters ; and the Chinese ought to 
| acknowledge as an historical fact, as long as 
their memory shall last, the great assistance 
the Japanese are now rendering them. But 
it is very doubtful whether the Japanese 
language will much circulate and fix itself 
among the Chinese, as some enthusiasts 
hope. In fact, all the words necessary to 
| these instructions are to be in Chinese, either 
original or japanized ; and in the latter case, 
owing to the identity of their writings, the 
Celestials, of course, would discover nothing 
Japanese, but solely their own vulgarism— 
the tedious agglutinant syntax, the com- 
paratively scanty diction, as well as the 
simple insular traditions of the Japanese, 
being of no actual service or tempting charm 
to the Chinese, whose convenient mono- 
syllabic, very copious etymology, and 
variegated and comprehensive historical 
legends, are being more studied and availed 
of than ever by literary people in the Japan 
of to day. CUMAGUSU MINAKATA. 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 

“Gop”: irs Erymotocy (9 8. xii. 465).— 
The ‘N.E_D.,’ s.v. ‘God,’ has the following : 

**Some scholars, accepting the derivation from 
the root *gheu-, ‘to pour,’ have supposed the 
etymological sense to ‘molten image’ 
xvurTov), but the assumed development of meaning 
seems very unlikely.” 

Now Hesychius expressly states as follows: 


xvTov, XwoTdy, Kat TO kai 6 feorrds 
Aigos ; v.¢c., “what is heaped up, a tumulus, 


/a smooth stone”—nothing whatever about a 


“molten image.” In fact, the etymological 
treatment of the word in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is not 
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exhaustive. The origin of Theism in ancestor- 
worship with its correlative tomb - worship 
need not be referred to, it being already 
sufticiently established (cf. Phan. “ Betyl,” 
name of a god, and Heb. ‘ Beth-el”). The 
connexion, moreover, between smooth stones 
and the tumulus is obvious when we consider 
that the most ancient tumuli were constructed 
of surface or river bou'ders, which thus 
acquired a certain degree of sanctity. 
E. SIBREE. 


MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE (10 §, i. 1). 
— Mr. Herpicu has done good work in 
publishing his collection of parallel phrases 
and expressions from Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, and every Shakespearian student 
should be thankful for them. But why, 
after showing how much Shakespeare was 
influenced by Marlowe, does he try to spoil 
the effect of his labour by supposing that the 
well-known lines in ‘As You Like It’ refer 
rather to Chapman than to Marlowe, and 


“Sit Loose To” (10S. i. 5).—The following 
quotation is from Thomson’s ‘Alfred: a 
Masque,’ 1740 :— 

Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 
And offices of life ; to life itself, 
With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose. 

This was a favourite quotation of Burns ; 
see letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 6 December, 1792. 

H. E. Powett. 

Twickenham. 


Marerrace Recisters (10% §. i. 9).—The 
registers and records of the marriages per- 
formed at the Fleet and King’s Bench Prisons, 
at May Fair, at the Mint in Southwark, and 
elsewhere between the years 1674 and 1754, 
were transferred from the Registry of the 
Bishop of London to the custody of the 
Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths at Somerset House, under the pro- 
|visions of 3 & 4 Vict., cap. 92, sec. 20. 
Some of the registers of May Fair are at 
| St. George’s, Hanover Square, and some of 


were ‘‘an intentional fling” at a rival poet?| those of the Fleet (for there were many) are 


The words in the play (First Folio), 


Dead Shepheard, now I tind thy saw of might, 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight? 


in private hands. If Mason THoRNE GEORGE 
requires any further information he should 
consult ‘ The Fleet Registers,’ 1837, and ‘The 


certainly contain nothing in the nature of a ee the Parish Registers in England,’ 


fling. On the contrary, the quotation is 
made reverently, and almost, as one might 
say, as an apostrophe to a dead friend. The 
fact that Marlowe was dead when this was 
written, whereas Chapman was alive, makes 
the inference that Marlowe was intended, 


1842, both by J. S. Burn; also ‘Parish 
Registers in Engiand,’ 1883, by R. E. C. 
Waters. The history of ‘The Mint, Savoy, 
and May Fair Marriages’ is given in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 120. 

Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 


and that he was the “Dead Shepheard,”| 71, Brecknock Road, N.W. 


simply irresistible and unmistakable. As far 
as I know, Shakespeare never has a fling at 
any other = He left such things to) 
meaner minds. E. F. Bares. 


Cawpitemas Grits (9 8. xii. 430; 10 §, 
i. 36).—Church ales and observances form the 
subject of chap. iv. of the late Mr. W. T. 
Marchant’s erudite volume ‘In Praise of 
Ale.’ The author was a diligent student of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and acknowledges the assistance 
derived from its columns. It has been more 
than once referred to since his death. Those 
who knew this amiable and painstaking 
scholar will remember him as a mine of 
curious lore of marriage customs, proverbs, 
ancient London, and antiquarian topics. 

Francis P, MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


“Coup DE JARNAC (108. i. 6).—A question 
on this was asked at the London University 
D.Lit. examination in 1880. “Un coup de 
Jarnac” means “a treacherous blow.” See 
Belcher and Dupuis’s ‘Manuel,’ 1885 


“ Hearpiome”: “HeEecu” (10 §. i. 29).— 
A heard-lome must be a herd-loom. Loom was 
used in a most varied manner for any kind 
of instrument or implement, so that /erd- 
loom merely means “a contrivance for 
herding.” See ‘Loom’ in ‘H.E.D.’ | 

Heech { take to be a variant of hitch, with 
the sense of hitching, explained in the ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’ (which see) as an Oxfordshire 
word meaning “a part of a field ploughed 
and sown during the year in which the rest 
of the field lies fallow.” 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

{[Mr. HoLpeN MacMicnaxn gives cattle-pen as 
the meaning of heardlome, and refers to Jamieson’s 
‘Dict. sv. ‘Werklome.’ W. C. B. suggests that 
lome may be /um, a woody valley, and quotes from 
the ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. Loom‘ and ‘ Lum.’] 


Japanese Carps (10 §. i. 29).—The only 
work on Japan with which I am acquain 
that contains an account of Japanese games 
is ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ by W. E. Griffis, 
but the account is meagre and confused. A 
set of facsimiles of the pack described by 


(Hachette). 


B. Wurreneap, B.A. 


Mr. Prarr is printed in the Zransactions of 
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the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xix. partiii., 
October, 1891, to illustrate a paper by Major- 
General H. 8S. Palmer on the game of Hana 
Awase, for which the cards are made. Another 

per on the game was printed at Yokohama 
in 1892 by Mr. C. M. Belshaw, under the title 
of ‘Hana Fuda, the Japanese Flower Game 
asa or Eighty-Eight.’ The rules of this and 
other Japanese card - games are also to be 
found in ‘ Korean Games, with Notes on the 
Corresponding Games of China and Japan, 
by Stewart Culin (Philadelphia, 1895). 

Jesse. 

In ‘Things Japanese,’ by Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain, 1890, p. 21, is the iivwiee — 

** Ever since the early days of foreign intercourse 
they have likewise had certain kinds of cards, of 
which the Aana-garuta, or the ‘flower-cards,’ are 
the most peels kind—so popular, indeed, and 
seductive that there is an official veto on playing 
the game for money. The cards are forty-eight in 
number, four for each month of the year, the months 
being distinguished by the flowers proper to them, 
and an extra value attached to one out of each set 
of four, which is further distinguished by a bird or 
butterfly, and to a second which is inscribed with a 
line of poetry. Three people take part in the game, 
and there is a pool. The system of counting is 
rather complicated, but the ideas involved are 
graceful.” 

Prof. Chamberlain, at the end of his article 
on ‘ Amusements,’ from which the quotation 
is taken, refers to ‘The Games and Sports of 
Japanese Children,’ by W. E. Griffis, vol. ii. 
of the Asiatic Transactions. Under the game 
*Go’ he refers to the German Asiatic T'rans- 
actions. As these are (or I should say were 
in 1890, and I presume are still) the publica- 
tions of two scientific societies in Tokyo, I 
should think Mr. Part will find full in- 
formation in them. H. J. Grrrorp. 


Lorenzo DA Pavia (9 S. xii. 349, 398).— 
Iam much obliged to Mrs. Apy for her kind 
help, but as she has not given me the title of 
the book I[ have not yet been able to discover 
the passage I am in search of. The entries 
under Sansovino fill seven printed columns 
in the British Museum Catalogue. 

L. L. K. 

SHAKESPEARES “ VIRTUE OF NECESSITY” 
(10" S. i. 8).—The drift of Mr. Dopeson’s 
query is not apparent to me, but the 
endeavour to twist out of St. Gregory's 
words any connexion with the proverb is as 
needless as it is fruitless. For the phrase 
“facere de necessitate virtutem,” letter for 
letter, was current about a century and a 
half before the saint was born, as I informed 
your readers twelve years ago (8 §. i. 94). 
To the examples which I then adduced of its 
employment by St. Jerome and later writers 


I now add the following from the ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles’ (No. 36, sud jin.) : 
“ Force est que tu faces de necessité vertuz.” 
The phrase appears in French and Italian 
collections of proverbs published in the six- 
teenth century,and must have been as familiar 
to Britons of the period as to their continental 
neighbours. F. ADAMS. 


Chaucer may be cited as a witness to the 
truth of Mr. E. 8. Dopeson’s remark that “a 
similar expression is probably to be found in 
many books written between the time of 
St. Gregory and Bacon.” The saying occurs 
twice in the famous ‘Canterbury Tales.’ In 
that of the Knight we read, “ Then is it wis- 
dom, as thenketh me, to maken vertu of 
necessité”; and in the Squire’s tale the 
phrase runs “Than I made vertu of neces- 
site.” Shakespeare’s works abound in 
Chaucerian quotations. They were pro- 
bably sayings in common use, and, to judge 
by St. Gregory's Epistles, were much older 
than the time of either poet. 

Eveanor C. SMYTH. 

Harborne. 

Kixnc Epeéar’s Brazon (9*" 8S. xii. 247).— 
What purports to be the coat of arms of King 
Edgar appears on p. 147 of ‘ Divi Britannici : 
being A Remark upon the Lives of all the 
Kings of this Isle from the year of the world 
2855 unto the year of grace 1660, by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, Kt. (London, 1675). It con- 
sists of a shield, having on it a cross and a 
bird in each angle of the cross. The cross is 
what I believe is called a “cross fleury.”. The 
shield has a crown above it. The birds 
look to the left; they have their upper 
beaks slightly hooked, and their legs have 
the thighs ne I regret that my ignorance 
of heraldic terms obliges me to decstibe the 
arms as I have done. 

The same coat of arms is attributed to 
Edward the Elder and to Ethelred; also, 
with the addition of a fifth bird under the 
cross, to Edward the Confessor. Eadred has 
the four birds, but the cross is a cross pattee. 

I suppose that many of the coats of arms 
and devices given by Churchill are imagi- 
nary ; ¢.g., he gives devices to Brute (grand- 
son of .Eneas), Malmude, Belin, Ludbelin, 
Cassibelin, Tubelin, A.M. 2855-3921, and 
other kings of fabulous history. 

Rosert 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“GoInG THE ROUND”: “RoUNDHOUSE” 
(10 §. i. 9).—Surely the most reasonable 
explanation of the term roundhouse for a 
prison is that round towers were very com- 
mon, and were well adapted for prisons. The 
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Hebrew word rendered “‘ prison” in Genesis 

xxxix. 20-23 and xl. 3, 5, is literally “ round- 

house.” It does not matter in the least 

whether the writer intended to imply that 

the building was circular in plan, and it is 

impossible for us to know. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Sieerinc Kinc Arruur (9 §. xii. 502).— 
Scott, in his appendix to the general preface 
to the Waverley Novels, tells much the 
same story. But in his story the feat is 
performed, though not successfully, and the 
words uttered are these :— 

Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 
wee did not draw the sword before he blew the 
orn. 

In Scott's narrative the Eildon Hills on 
the Borders are the scene of Arthur’s 
enchanted slumber ; but numerous are the 
places in which he is supposed to lie. Avilion 
is generally thought to be his resting- lace. 
In a legend mentioned by Gervase of Tilbury 
it is said that King Arthur has resided in a 
delicious valley near Mount Etna ever since 
his supposed death, and that his wounds 
break out afresh every year. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Littte Witp Srreer Drury 
Lane (9 §. xi. 246).—According to the vicar 
of St. Peter's, Upper Holloway, the Storm 
Sermon which was pe in this old 
chapel for nearly two hundred years “is still 
annually preached, and was preached on 
29 November last by the Rev. H. Bright in 
the Olympic Theatre, which is now being 
used by the St. Giles Prison Mission during 
the rebuilding of the chapel by the L.C.C.” 

Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


“RED RAG TO A BULL” (9 §. xii. 309).— 
People in this part believe that the red flag 
fascinates, they do not say enrages, the kamo- 
shika, the only antelope indigenous to Japan. 
Hunters carry it with them, and spread it 
before the animal, so as to fix its attention 
and steps that it may be shot. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Mount Nachi. Kii, Japan. 


Evucare (9 8. xii. 484; 10 §. i. 13).—At 
the first reference I proposed an imaginary 
origin for this word, founded (as it appears) 
on false information. I am therefore glad to 
find that it was promptly knocked on the 
head. But I have now another suggestion to 
make, founded on the fact that the card 
called the joker is often used in the game, for 
which see ‘Euchre’ and ‘Joker’ in ‘ H.E.D.’ 
I think it likely that euchre is the Du. jokker, 
a joker. Hexham explains Du. jokker by “a 


jester, a jeerer, a mocker, a flouter” ; so that 
it isa word in Dutch, 

The probability that the Du. jo- should 
have been rendered by E. ew- appears from 
the fact that the Du. ju/rouv is spelt euphroe 
in English ; see‘ H.E.D.’ It is the result of 
our “scholarship,” which teaches us Greek, 
but not Teutonic. The Du. ju- is turned into 
Gk. eu-, and the Du. # and kk into Gk. ph 
and ch. It isa triumph of “ learning ” over 
practice and fact. Water W. SkzEat. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 


Times. By Karl Mantzius. Authorized Trans- 

lation by Louise von Cossell. Vols. I. and IL. 

(Duckworth & Co.) 
UsHERED in by an introduction by Mr. William 
Archer, this er of theatrical art by Dr. 
Mantzius is one of the most interesting and valu- 
able contributions that have been made in recent 
years to our knowledge of an important and a 
stimulating subject. nlike almost all previous 
works, it is a history neither of the drama nor the 
stage, but of theatrical representations. The Eng- 
lish work most closely resembling it is ‘The Attic 
Theatre’ of Mr. A. E. Haigh, issued at the Claren- 
don Press in 1889, in which the use of some of the 
illustrations now employed is anticipated. As is 
indicated by the title, the book of Mr. Haigh is 
confined to the Athenian stage, while that of Dr. 
Mantzius extends beyond the limits hitherto recog- 
nized as theatrical. 

That the origin of all drama is religious is 
conceded. Not contented with tracing back 
to the Dionysiac cult—to the sacrifice of the he- 
goat (tragos) the origin of tragedy, and to the rout 
(komos) of satyrs and ithyphalloi that of comedy— 
Dr. Mantzius shows the development of the dra- 
matic idea in most forms of primitive culture. It 
is natural that he should have been to some extent 
anticipated in his task by German scholars. He is 
careful, however, to acknowledge the extent as 
well as the nature of his indebtedness. Nowhere, 
in anything appeoeshiog to the same space, can 
we find a work giving in aform so trustworthy, 
so scientific, and at the same time so popular, an 
equal amount of available and interesting informa- 
tion. We say this with a full knowledge of the 
encyclopedic ‘Geschichte des Dramas’ of J. L. 
Klein, a work, however, as widely different in scope 
as it is more elaborate in scheme and execution. 
Dr. Mantzius, it must be premised, is a leading 
actor on the Copenhagen stage, and is one of the 
few men of his ee who have made a lasting 
contribution to the history of his profession. Many 
of our best dramatists, from A%schylus down- 
wards, have been actors. Those who, like Dr. 
Mantzius, Devrient. Colley Cibber, and Louis 
Riccoboni, have added to serious knowledge may 
be counted on the fingers. In the two volumes 
before us our author deals with the earliest times 
and with the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
A third volume—for which, it is to be hoped, we 
shall not have long to wait—is concerned with the 


drama of England in the time of Shakespeare. 
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After a few opening passa, on the relation of 
dramatic art to other arts, Dr. Mantzius proceeds 
to find in the artistic phenomena of primitive tribes 
the origin of theatrical representations, and points 
out analogies between the Greek drama, poetical and 

verfect in form, and the religious festivals of the 

ndians of the North-West or the Melanesian peo- 
ples. In the proceedings of the secret societies of 
the Polynesians, notably in the Areoi, he finds the 
original type of a touring company of actors. Thence 
he passes to the Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
theatres, pointing out in his progress that in Japan- 
ese art the ideal representation of men consists in 
“a sharply drawn exaggeration.” When we come to 
the (ireek stage the most interesting portion of the 
author’s labours is reached, albeit it is that in 
which he encounters the keenest competition. By 
the aid of numerous illustrations, many of them of 
great beauty and value, he supplies the most com- 
pendious and illuminatory account of his subject to 
which the student can turn. Recent discoveries 
concerning the acting of plays in the orchestra 
instead of on a raisec stage are briefly and lucidly 
explained. ‘The general construction of the stage is 
shown, and suggestive conjecture is supplied as to 
the suspension of the dews ex machina. The phallic 
nature of an exhibition is depicted in the illustra- 
tions. The situation of the spectators and many 
interesting facts concerning points such as the 
remuneration of the actors are brought forward. 
Neither less comprehensive nor less trustworthy 
is the account of the liturgical drama and the 
medieval stage generally. ather elaborate de- 
scriptions of the scenic phenomena of representa- 
tions of the ecclesiastical drama are given. ve 
had marked for approving comment scores of 
passages, but our limited space = our deal- 
ing with them. We can but add that, so far as it 
has gone, the work may be recommended to the 
student as the handsomest, most trustworthy, and 
most readable to which he can turn. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Ontjet— 
O-yat. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue new year’s instalment of the great dictionary 

consists of the letter O from Ontjet to the close. 

In order to complete the letter the part has been 

enlarged to one hundred pages, the rectification of 

the excess being charged to forthcoming issues. 

When the three volumes now in progress under the 

respective charge of Dr. Murray, Dr. Bradley, and 

Mr. Craigie are complete the alphabet from its 

beginning to the end of S will be in the hands of 

subscribers. Already, in the species of folk-phrase 
it is our wont to chronicle, “the back is broken” 
of the task undertaken. The old rate of superiority 
over previous works is, naturally, maintained, and 

11,146 illustrative quotations are opposed to 1,463 

in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ which furnishes the 

nearest approach to rivalry. 

Very nearly the first quarter of the instalment is 
occupied with the completion of the compound 
words in ow’, many of which have high interest, 
while of some, as is stated, the history is now 
told for the first time. Oufrigger it is thus shown 
was anticipated in the language by owtligger, of 
which it may be in part an alteration, an out-lygger 
being, in the ‘Howard Household Books, 1481-90," 
associated with “a pompe......j. tope mast ; a chest 
with gonne stones.” Outrigger, meanwhile, is not 
encountered until the eighteenth century. Out- 


lander, probably su ted by Dutch _witlander, 
appears as an equivalent to a/iex in Verstegan, 
1605. Very valuable historical information is sup- 
plied under out/aw and outlarry. A column of 
— interest and importance is furnished under 
the latter word. Under the former we recall dimly 
in a glee, we believe by Bishop, the lines— 
The farmer, the farmer, may sow, 
The bold outlaw must reap. 

We are not assigning any philological importance 
to this quotation, which is only of the last century. 
What is said under clandestine outlawries is specially 
to be consulted. Outlay—expenditure is of 1798, 
while ow//ef —an exit dates back to 1250, and out/ine 
=lines forming a contour to 1662, Evelyn being 
responsible for its use. Outlook as a verb is earlier 
than as a substantive. Under onfnumber Keats's 
**Past kisses to outnumber” (‘Ode to Psyche’) 
should be quoted for its literary value. Out of is 
interesting in connexion with ‘nfo, as well as in 
such forms as “‘ out of date,” ‘‘ out of doors,” “ out 
of the way,” &c. Beaumont’s ‘ Psyche,’ 1648, is 
responsible for owfp/ay in its customary modern 
sense. Oufrage has an important history. Under 
outrance Dr. Murray naturally brands as erro- 
neous the phrase Outré=extravagant 
has the authority of Fielding. Ovfrooper was at 
one time the specific name of the common crier of 
the City of London. Ovnf/span reaches us from 
South Africa in 1824. Outspoken is of the last cen- 
tury. The combinations of orev are scarcely less 
numerous. In overhear and overtake the sense of 
the over is said to be difficult. Words with this 
prefix are not, as arule, of great antiquity. Over- 
flow is an illustrious exception. Not before have 
the meaning and history of orers/augh been given, 
though the word has been in the language for one 
hundred and thirty years. Much that is new and 
valuable will be found under overture. See espe- 
cially under the verb, sense 2, relating to the 
supreme Presbyterian court. Few parts of the 
work repay study better than the various uses 
of owe and own. In connexion with ow/ and orr/et 
the reader should see also Ov/-g/ass, the English 
equivalent of the German Hu/enspiegel. Among the 
various scientific and other words in oa the reader 
will do well to note the word oz/ip, of which the 
definition and history are alike excellent. Over, 
oye, and oyster merit close attention. Under 
o-okerit we would fain see, though we could scarcely 
expect to find, the lines, parodying Tennyson,— 

When bright through breadth of public prints 

Flamed that great word ozokerit. 
Ozone, 1840, and its compounds, all, with a single 
exception, later, close the part, except for o-yar, 
an illiterate spelling of orgeat. 


Memoir of Benjamin Franklin Stevens. By G. 
Manville Fenn. (Printed at the Chiswick nd 
for private distribution ) 

To many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ the name of Benjamin 

Franklin Stevens, as also of his brother Henry, 

may be familiar. This memoir is due, as Mr. Fenn 

testifies, to “‘much long and patient assistance in 
the selection of papers” by the executors, Charles 

J. Whittingham and Henry J. Brown. The result 

must be to them an ample reward, for in these 

sages we have a perfect record of a good and useful 
life. Mr. Stevens, born on the 19th of February, 

1833, was the tenth of eleven children of Henry 

Stevens, of Barnet, Vermont, who was “one of 
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those sturdy, hard-working, practical, self-taught 
men who, besides being the head of those whogathered 
round his domestic hearth, became to a certain ex- 


5th of March, 1902, after a long illness borne with the 
greatest fortitude. 
and simple living, and it has been well said of him : 


He was a man of modest nature 


tent the magisterial leader of his township.” He | ‘“ Everybody knew him as a sturdy New Englander, 


loved book 


well known as the founder of the Vermont Historical | hand and said * God s 


his father, and in 1852 obtained an official appoint- | America, 1763 to 1783, compiled in 


— Young Stevens, when only fourteen, left 
home for Albany, where, in the offices of the Necre- 
tary of State, he copied historical manuscripts for 


ment there. In the meantime his brother Henry, 


who was fourteen years his senior, had come to! enumerated are cited. 


s, collected and read them, and became | one of the most lovable men that ever gripped the 


At the end of the volume is the ‘‘ Introduction to- 
the Catalogue Index of Manuscripts in the Archives 
of England, France, Holland, and Spain relating to 
hree Divisions, 


|in each of which all of the 161,000 Documents 


Compiled by Benjamin 


London in 1845, and had become a purchaser of | Franklin Stevens (of Vermont).” During his last 
American books for the British Museum, with the | few months he was engaged in planning the final 


result that it now contains a more extensive 
library of American books than any single library 
in the United States. Franklin helped him in 
his purchases, and in 1858 became his agent, and on 
the 9th of July, 1860, joined his brother in England, 
where he shared rooms with Mr. Somerby; and 
George Peabody, who liked their society, dined 


details of this great catalogue, ‘‘and in giving in- 
structions as to arrangement, title-pages, binding, 
&e., of these beautiful manuscript volumes, mostly 
on hand-made paper bearing his own watermark. 
** As to arrangement, it is in three divisions :— 
**(1) A Catalogue of the papers in the order in 
which they exist in the various archives or collec- 


with them once a week, making a point of adding | tions. This forms fifty volumes. 


to his contributions to the dinner a duck, which 


he would bring himself ready for the housekeeper | which by givin 


to prepare. Upon one occasion Peabody quietly put 
out one of the two candles, remarking that one was 
enough with which to see to talk. It was during 
their communion that the rough plan of the famous 
Peabody Trust was put to paper. In 1866 Stevens 
was appointed Dispatch Agent of the United States 
Government at London; and in 1867 ‘‘ the tyranny 
of business was sufficiently relaxed” to oer of 
his taking his wife—he had married Charlotte 
Whittingham, a daughter of Charles Whittingham 
of the Chiswick Press—to visit the home so dear to 
him at Vermont. During his absence not a week had 
been allowed to elapse without a letter to his father 
or mother. Stevens would often recall quaint inci- 
dents in the old Vermont days: among others that 
“in the Scotch church at Barnet there had grown 
up a custom for the whole congregation to stand 
during the minister's prayer, and as such extempore 
appeals were long and their periods well known, 
a tacit arrangement had been arrived at by the 
hearers, who from old experience provided for a 
time of rest. No signal was given, but at one 
particular point which all present recognized, it 
was felt that the moment had come to ‘change to 
the other foot,’ and the men of the congregation— 
hearers who had driven in from a distance in the 


country—raised and brought down the butt ends of | 


their whips upon the floor with a precision and 
resonance that was electrifying.” 

In 1871 Stevens had to take dispatches to Mr. Wash- 
burne, the United States minister in Paris, then in 
the hands of the Commune and being besieged by 
MacMahon. When near the Arc de Triomphe “a 
shell came whistling towards us, and exploded in 
the air over our heads.” In making reference to 
the famous book collections of the United States, 
both public and private, the memoir justly states 
that no small of these have reached their 
present and abiding destination through the agency 
in Trafalgar Square. Prior to 1887 the only records 
of the public sales of such works were the 
auctioneers’ catalogues...... In 1887, however, was 
commenced that well-known and useful work of 
reference *Book-Prices Current,’ and a careful 
examination of the volumes will reveal how large a 
proportion of the really important works sold by 
auction during recent years have been purchased 
by Benjamin Franklin Stevens.” He died on the 


*(2) A Chronological arrangement of the same.. 
to each document a précis of 
contents and other details, is extended into one 
hundred volumes. 

“(3) An Alphabetical index to the same by 
writers and receivers, or where no author is known, 
then by subject matter, in thirty volumes. 

“The binding, according to hie express wish, is 
in full morocco, a different colour marking the 
three sets. 

“It is the hope of his relatives and friends at the 
time this memoir is writtea, that this great and 
unique work will eventually find its place in one of 
the National Institutions otf the United States.” 

The memoir contains excellent portraits of Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, his father, his mother Candace, and 
his wife Charlotte. 


Oxford Miniature Edition of Shakespeare. Edited, 
with a Glossary, by W. J. Craig, M.A. — The 
Comedies ; Tragedies; Histories, Poems, and 
Sonnets. (Frowde.) 

In three ravishing little volumes, each with a 
different portrait and glossary, and each on Oxford 
India paper, we have the “Oxford Miniature 
Edition of Shakespeare.” It is a delightful and 
most convenient form in which to possess the com- 
plete works of the greatest of writers. The Oxford. 
Shakespeare on India paper has long been with us 
a cherished and constantly used edition. The 
present is even more attractive, and has the added 
value of portability. It is —— to be prized asa 
gift-book and a possession. Small as it is, the text 
is perfectly legible. The get-up is specially at- 
tractive. 


Miniature Series of Musicians.—Mozart. By Eben- 
ezer Prout, B.A.—Gounod. By Henry Tolhurst. 
—Beethoven. By J. 8. Shedlock, B.A.—Arthur 
Sullivan. By H. Saxe Wyndham. (Bell & Sons.) 

Messrs. Brit & Sons have begun a ‘“‘ Miniature 

Series of Musicians,” to rank with a similar series 

of painters. Like the old, the new volumes are 

trusted to writers of proclaimed authority, and, 
like them, they are graced by portraits and other 
illustrations. Opportunities for illustration are, 
naturally, not so abundant in the case of musicians 
as in that of painters, but rare prints and the like: 
are abundantly reproduced, and the idea on which 
the publication is based and the execution are 
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equally to be commended. In the case of Gounod 
there are some interesting facsimiles. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 190}. 
(Phillips.) 

I~ due course this best of | to the clergy of 
the Established Church makes its appearance. It 
supplies, as before, an alphabetical list of the 
clergy, with their qualifications, order, appoint- 
ment, &c.; a list of parishes and parochial dis- 
tricts; the diocesan and cathedral establishments ; 
and other kindred matter. One or two improve- 
ments in an indispensable volume may be dis- 
covered by the careful reader. In a prolonged use 
of the work we have not come upon an inaccuracy. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Henry Frowde, of the 
Oxford Press, for one of the hundred copies of the 
presentation edition of A Chart of Oxford Printing, 
J jo8-1900, with notes and illustrations by Falconer 
Madan. Mr. Madan states in the Yr that “an 
attempt has been made in this book to exhibit the 
fluctuations in the output of the Printing Press at 
Oxford, and to illustrate them by some annals, 
notes, and lists. A paper on this subject was 
read before the Oxford Architectural and Histori- 
cal Society on February 7, 1888, and a lecture from 
notes was given before the Bibliographical Society 
on October 20, 1902 (see the asupel 
Society for November, 1902).” Mr. Frowde invited 
him to reproduce the notes and a manuscript chart 
exhibited at the lecture in the Periodical of 
December, 1902, and the Council kindly allowed 
this to be done. ‘“‘At Mr. Frowde’s suggestion 
this larger chart has been prepared. The whole of 
the statistics have been computed afresh for the 
purpose, and almost everything in the book now 
issued is new.” 

The first book printed at Oxford is given as 
December 17, 1468, but at the foot of the beautiful 
facsimile of its first page Mr. Madan puts a note 
of interrogation (14787). The press appears to have 
had no connexion with the works of Caxton. The 


first book printed at the second press was on | 
lent by the | 


December 4, 1517. In 1585, with 1 
University, Joseph Barnes commenced printing ; 
and the Oxford Press has been in continuous 
activity ever since. In 1636-7 the University 
handed over to the Stationers’ Company all its rights 
of printing Bibles, Lily’s ‘Grammar,’ &c., for three 

ears, in consideration of receiving 200/. a year. 

‘he first type-founding at Oxford was about 1667. 
The actual founder seems to have been Peter Wal- 
~pergen, a Dutchman from Batavia. It is curious 
to note that in 1673 many of the compositors were 
Frenchmen, of whom Gallot was one; and those 
seeking to know “ Who was Junius?” will find that 
in 1677 Francis Junius presented Gothic, Runic, 
**Tcelandic,” and An yunches. In 1693 
the first specimens of type published in England 
were issued from the Sheldonian Press. In 1714-15 
Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, was elected Archi- 
typographus. In 1830 the present Clarendon 
Press was opened, and in 1836 the first cylinder 
printing machine introduced and the first steam 
engine used. In 1842 the Oxford India paper was 


eet of the latter | 


It is related in ‘John Francis and the Atheneum’ 
that the publication took place in New York three 
days afterwards, and the proprietors of the Chicago 
T7'imes had the whole telegraphed to Chicago. After 
the four Gospels had been telegraphed a copy of 
the work was received, and from this the rest was 
printed, and the entire Testament appeared in the 
Chicago Times of the 22nd of May. In 1882 the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ estimated to make 
13,000 pages in ten volumes, was begun; on the 
19th of May, 1885, the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament was published ; and in 1900 the series 
of Oxford Classical Texts was commenced. The 
illustrations include, in addition to the Chart, the 
first Oxford Sheet Almanack, 1674, facsimiles of 
first pages, and views. 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press have long 
contemplated a standard edition of the complete 
works of Ben Jonson. They have secured the co- 
operation of Prof. C. H. Herford and of Mr. Percy 
Simpson, who has been engaged for ten years or 
more on a critical examination of Jonsons text. 
The forthcoming edition will be printed uniformly 
with the editions of Kyd and Lyly recently issued 
from Oxford, and will probably occupy nine 8vo 
volumes. We wish the Delegates could see their 
way to issue an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the Tudor dramatists who call most conspicuously 
for republication. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com. 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

R. P. H. (‘ Historical and Mnemonic Rime 
“The Romans in England long held sway ” is given 
in full 3" 8. v. 18. 1t is by John Collins, and called 
*The Chapter of Kings.’ fee also ‘ Historical 
Rime,’ 9° S. xi. 209. 
| §. Smrru (“ Pathology”).— Any bookseller will 

get you a cheap medical dictionary. 

CervicuLvs.—“ Differ from” is preferable. 

NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 


first used for a diamond 24mo Bible. In 1860 was | tisements and tters to 
the first stereotyping by the paper process, electro- | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
typing following in 1863. 1881 is notable as the | Lane, E.C. 
ear in which the Revised New Testament was pub-| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
ished. This was on the 17th of May, and on that | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
day upwards of a million Oxford copies were sold. | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 


~ 
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AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES awp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 34. for Six Months; 
or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN C. 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's dings, Chancery Lane. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 


, BO matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world = 


as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
Great Birmingham. 


Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 


“ Examine well your blood. 


From John of Gaunt doth tring his pedigree.” —Suaxesrrane. THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 


STATE Scotch, Irish, and American, 
TRACED trom STATE RECORDS. Speciality : West of England 


(The PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 


and Emigrant Families.—Mr. YNELL-UPHAM, 36, Haldon Noad, | ¢-eedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New et 


Exeter, and 1, Upham Park rk Head, Chiswick, London, W. 


Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 


Authors should note that The Leadenhall! Press, Ltd, cannot be 


DEDIG REES and ARMORIAL BEARINGS. | responsible for the loss of MSS. by fre or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


L. cul LLBTON, 92, Piccadilly, Los London. 


[J ERALDIC ENGRAVING, Book- Plates, Seals, 

Dies, Note Paper, &c. Special attention given to accuracy of 
heraldic detail 

VISITING CARDS: Engraved Copper-plate and 30 best quality 


cu LLETON'S, 92, Piceadilly, Leadon. 


AGENCY FOR AMEKICAN BOOKS. 
\ P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 


BOOKSELLERS, 
of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFOKD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Cc sent on app! 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 407. JANUARY. 6s. 


MR. MORLEY'S LIFE of GLADSTONE. 
FOLK-LORE of HUMAN LIFE. 
TELEPHONES in GREAT BRITAIN. 
The BOER in WAR and PEACE. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 

FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 

The TARIFF CONTROVERSY. 


NEW DISCOVERIES in the FORUM and the ARCH EO 
LOGICAL MOVEMENT at ROME. 


FAHIE'S LIFE of GALILEO. 

SOMB ASPECTS of MODERN GEOLUGY. 
JACOBITE SONGS. 

PREE TRADE and the UNIONIST PARTY. 


YHE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.L 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the 
University of Oxford. 


Articles. JANUARY. Price 5s. 
The DUTCH on the AMAZON and NEGRO in the SEVEN- 


should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d.,6d., and 1s. with 
strong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Se two cover postage 
le Bottle, including Brush. Facto: ugar Loaf Court, 
ball Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Btickphast Paste sticks. 


A THEN ZU M PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
and PRINTING.—15, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 


BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND WHO IS A 
POOR CORRESPONDENT ? 


Present a 


“SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. George 
Part 
CLAKENDON'S of the REBELLION.’ 
Firth, LL.D. Part I. 
The NORTHERN QUESTION in 1716. By J.¥. Chance. Part Il. 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. By F. Haverfield. 
Notes and Documents. 
The OFFICERS of EDWARD the CONFESSOR. By J. H. Round. 
ISHOP HOOPER’'S Mag peed of ESTER, 1551. 
By James Gairdner, C. LL. and 
JAMES BONNBLL. By C. Litto in Falk kiner. rhe DISCOURS 
POLITIQUE’ ATTRIBUTED to POMBAL. By G. C. Wheeler. 
—And others. 
Reviews of Books. 


By H. 


Notices of Periodical Pubiications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


TENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth. 
JREMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.KAS. 
SAMPSON LoW & CO. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
wt to the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
8. 


SAMPSON LOW & OU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 


PEN 


To make 
the writing PRICES : 
easier. 10s. 64d., 


14s. 6d., 16s. 6d, 
2ls., 25s., 30s., 42s., 
o to £20 Post Free, 
A Lasting, Useful Token of Friendship 
GUARANTEED. EXCHANGEABLE. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


@3, Cheapside, B.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANU'S, 37, Ave. de | Opéra, PARIS. 
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WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


‘*Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring... 


This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” "— Academy. 
*Eyetisn LireraTURE IN THE Reign or Vicrorta.’—**One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 


delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of style.”"—Pror. Morey. 
UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
The VILLAGE on thi CLIFF | BLUEBEARD’S tt and other Stories. 
e on the TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS anda YOUNG PRINCE. wiss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


and other HOURS; MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
FROM an ISLAND. MRS. DYMOND. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


* Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” — speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photogr oaee 
a taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KBE 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD. and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S * Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 
E EYRE. | SHIRLEY. | VILLETTE. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
The PROFESSOR; and POEMS. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. GASKELL. 


*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol. ; or the 
Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. ¢d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


“Mrs. Gaskell bas done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she bas written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” —G orc Sanp, 


UNIFORM EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth, 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
NORTH and SOUTH. | SELVIA'S LOVERS. RUTH, and other Tales. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales Lizzik LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*.* Also the POPULAR DITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. éd. each. 
the POCKET KDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set. in gold 
lettered cloth case, l4s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“Ido not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his characters stand 
out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
in any period.”"—AnTHONY TROLLOPE on Bnglish Novelists in bis Autobiography. 

13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawiovgs, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. 


VANITY FAIR. PENDENNIS. The NEWCOMES. 
PAPERS, & BOOKS, &c. 
LYNDON; tho’ FITZBOODLE | The VIRGINIANS. 
ADVENTURES of PHILIP, and A SHABBY 
Notes of a Journey from GENTEBL STORY. 

ro, &c. LOVEL the WIDOWER; POUNDARCUS 
CONTHIBUTIONS’ to ‘PUNCH.’ PAPERS ; DENIS DUVAL 
HENRY ESMOND, and The LECTURES. BALLADS and MISCELL ELLANIES.” 


*," MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a COPY of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, ne. and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B. C.—Saturday, January 23, 1904. 
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